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ABSTRACT 


The particular style of modernization in Poland during 
the postwar era has tended to demonstrate its diminishing 
degree of utility over time, if economic development and 
the reduction of the conflict level in society are considered 
as’ desiderata. The ruling party in Poland, the Polish United 
Workers' Party, consolidated its hegemonic position after the 
war by means of a rigid application of the Stalinist control 
model and sought to induce revolutionary social and economic 
changes by politicizing society and making it responsive, 
thereby, to a command political center. Although this stra- 
tegy seemed to produce both economic and political benefits 
for the Party in the short-run, the organizational mold 
through which these changes were carried out appears to be- 
come progressively less suited to solving the problems a- 
rising in the course of modernization. Particularly at later 
stages of growth, sustained economic development and social 
tranquility seem to be contingent on political development. 

Poland's party system underwent a degree of modifica- 
tion under the impact of the social tensions which surfaced 
in the polity in 1956. Following the "Polish October", a 
modicum of autonomy was introduced for the minor parties, the 
activities of the various parties was better synchronized and 
communication between the parties and the populace appears 
to have improved. However, the structural principles of the 
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party system (P.U.W.P. hegemony and inter-party cooperation) 
Were not altered. Under these conditions, policy alterna- 
tives reside within each party (more specifically, within 
the ruling party) in the form of factions rather than among 
the various parties, as is common in competitive party sys- 
tems. 

The importance of factional activity in the P.U.W.P. is 
apparently related to the inability of the political system 
to develop specialized institutions for resolving social con- 
flicts. Party factions bear a certain correspondence to sa- 
lient role-types which seem to accompany the modernization 
of society and, in competition with their counterparts, tend 
to exploit social tensions for their own ends. These consid- 
erations point up a number of difficulties which confront 
the P.U.W.P., such as the maintenance of a unity of command, 
membership internalization of organizational goals and the 
need for recognizable channels for resolving intra-party 
disputes. 

In a similar manner, the relationships society and the 
political system tend to betray a certain strain as evinced 
by the student revolt in 1968 and the working class uprising 
in 1970. The prime factor behind these outbursts seems to be 
the absence of autonomy for specialized agencies which might 
act as a buffer between socioeconomic conflicts and the 
sphere of the political. The economic inertia and the social 
tensions which have plagued postwar Poland appear largely 
the result of the congruence between the command economy and 
the command political system, and the reluctance or the in- 


ability of the ruling party to alter this state of affairs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The intention of this study is to treat the party system 
in postwar Poland in terms of the changing social and economic 
context within which this party system operates. Implicit in 
this approach is a concern for the dynamics of a modernizing 
society and the significance of these for both the structure 
and function of the party system. The accent, then, is upon 
modernization within the framework of a nation-state, and 
the manner in which the party system has adapted in order to 
meet the challenges of a changing environment. 

Given this, only secondary attention is afforded to 
other factors which have had a profound effect upon the na- 
ture of the party system in Poland and the particular style 
of modernization in that country. Foremost among these, of 
course, are the international configuration in Eastern Europe 
(particularly the relationship between Poland and the Soviet 
Union) and the historical or traditional roots of contemporary 
Polish society. These factors are dealt with, but only insofar 
as they bear upon the central theme. 

With respect to format, each chapter sets out to examine 
a particular aspect of socioeconomic development in terms of 
its political significance. Chapter I contains the major 
theoretical framework of the study. In it, the salient fea- 
tures of modernization, both as a concept and as a social 
process, are outlined. The attempt at this stage is to 
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situate the role of a political party within a radically 
changing social milieu and explore the ways in which moderni- 
zation tends to induce political development. 

Chapter II takes up the topic of the structural rela- 
tions among Poland's political parties. Here too, the empha- 
sis is upon change, but more precisely, such change as is 
essential to political stability. In this respect, attention 
is focused on the manner in which, and the degree to which, 
social forces have been institutionalized by the party system 
and by the individual parties themselves. 

In Chapter III, the postwar development of Poland's 
economy is sketched. The importance of this topic lies not 
only in the fact that economic development is one of the key 
political goals of the system, but also in the notion 
that sustained economic development seems to require a 
corresponding modification of political relationships. In 
this sense, economic reforms, which have been instituted in 
an attempt to promote economic performance, have a direct 
bearing upon the role of the ruling party in society. 

This role of the ruling party in society is elaborated 
upon in Chapter IV. Important in this regard are the social 
tensions arising out of the particular style of modernization 
in Poland and the response of the Party to strains within the 
social environment. That such response has been inadequate 
is evinced by the student riots in March 1968 and the working 
class uprising in December 1970. These events are briefly 
analyzed from the point of view of social modernization and 
the flux of factional activity within the dominant party. 

The final chapter deals with parliamentary elections 


in Poland. Elections are one of the modes of interface between 
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polity and society. An analysis of electoral results should, 
therefore, shed some light upon the character of sociopoli- 
tical relationships in Poland, and the changing structure 
of support for the party system in Poland's modernizing 


society. 
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CHAPTER I 
MODERNIZATION AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Social theorists concerned with the processes of moderni- 
zation and political development have long noted the inter- 
relation between the ee David Apter defines modernization 
itself as "a process of increasing complexity in human affairs 
within which the polity must Bete ck: whi lenCasheblLackegoes 
so far as to say that we can perhaps best approach the topic 
of modernization by focusing on the Sitesi i. It is 
assumed here, however, that the converse is also true, Lees, 
that modernization spells a number of implications for the 
political order; and a study of a political system, avowedly 
modernizing and midway along the road to modernity, would be 
most fruitful if one first comes to grips with modernization 


ttself: 


ar ee ea 


eee for instance, David E. Apter, The Politics of 
Modernization (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1965); C. E. Black, The Dynamics of Modernization 
(New York, Evanston and London: Harper and Row, 1966); 
S. N. Eisenstadt, Modernization: Protest and Change (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc.,1966); and with 
special reference to Communist systems, Chalmers Johnson, 
"Comparing Communist Nations", in his Change in Communist 
Systems (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1970), pp. 3-32. 


‘ 
zapter,op.cit.,p-3. “Black,op.cit.,p.58. 
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Conceptual Dimensions of Modernization 


The term "modernization" (or modernity) represents 
an analytical clustering of characteristics. It is, in this 
sense, an "“ideal-type" with which we can compare developing 
systems. In explicating the meaning of the concept, however, 
it appears advantageous to begin by examining its components 
and elaborate the concept along its sociological, psycholog- 
ical and economic dimensions. 

Social systems are composed of units which are commonly 
referred to as "roles". Roles can be defined as "organized 
patterns of behavior, that is, behavior expected from actors 
in specific situations which are socially defined. Roles 
partake of two components: action, or behavior, and some 
normative zegecueee Roles, as such, are intrinsically 
social and, when, related in sets to one another, form 
"institutions" “or seerieturesth 2 Under the impact of moderni- 
zation, the role-clusters, characteristic of traditional 
society give way to a specialization of roles, such that 
functionally specific roles tend to supplant functionally 
diffuse, traditional roles. Roles and structures tend to 


proliferate and society becomes more complex in the process. 


a 


A ailliam H.Friedland,"A Sociological Approach to Moderni- 


zation" in Modernization by Design, Chadler Morse, et. al. 
(Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press,1968) ,p.42. 


Scabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Compara- 


tive Politics: A Developmental Approach (Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Co.,1966),p.21. 
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"Proliferation represents a process of differentiation, 
whereby roles and institutions undergo continual speciali- 
zation and govern more limited aspects of Saecaee The 
significance of role and structural proliferation is bound 
up with social modernization as an adaptive process, the 
adaptation of society to challenges which may originate from 
"internal social dynamics, from external social contact, from 
the impact of natural forces, or from other pour Cem As 
such, "the primary mechanism through which adaptiveness takes 
place is the proliferation of roles, institutions, and 
norms sore ms 

Moreover, role proliferation, if confined to a limited 
institutional sector of society, is not likely to facilitate 
social adaptation. Rather, the fanning-out of functionally 
differentiated roles must be broadly based, for "it is the 
existence of a broad variety of role sectors - for example, 
institutional structures which have undergone proliferation 
and become institutionalized - that permits a society to 
deal with ae Ee 

In a similar manner, as functions become specialized 
in society, and associated with differentiated role patterns, 
a parallel need arises for structural integration. From the 
standpoint of the individual as social actor, integration 
refers to the process by which "the individual's ties with 


local, regional and other immediate structures are reduced 


Bete.) 27. So Se ee eee 


Tae 
Cpriedland, op.cit.,p. 37. TOider aco. 
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at the same time his ties with the larger and more diffuse 
urban and industrial network are perena theremin This net- 
work involves the manifold set of "functionally specific 
institutions", each of which relates to a special purpose 

or a definite set of purposes. In order to insure coordination 


among these and cohesion in the social system, some form of 


linkage mechanism is essential.++ 


Social Cohesion and Communications 


One mechanism for promoting coordination among social 
institutions is "formalization", whereby the behavior and 
norms of individual role patterns are formally specified. 


"As complexity increases,"writes William H, Friedland, 


traditional practices can no longer be depended 
upon to provide guides to action. Other means 

of administration must be utilized. This is ac- 
complished by increased formalization, which 
involves the continual encompassing of large 
areas of behavior within the framework of for- 
mal organizations, social units whose base rests 
upon a written charter and similar instrumentali- 
ties. Furthermore, in the realm of social control, 
increasing quantities of behavior are regulated 
by formal mechanisms which more narrowly specify 
the acceptable range and limitations of behavior. 
This increasing formalism... is empirically 
exigent; it is not possible for actors to inter- 
nalize all of the rules necessary to sustain a 
society whose role inventory and instifytional 
network are continually proliferating. 


er ee 


qv 
10;1ack,op.cit.,p.81. Leese Apter; Op. ci tzy paaals 


1 : 
12 eriedland,op.cit.,p. 38. 
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Cast in this milieu, the process of decision-making 
becomes increasingly complex and formalized, making requi- 
site a communication system capable of supplying informa- 
tion and feedback at various levels of the social hierarchy. 
Implicit in the term "capable" is the notion that the com- 
munications system is suited to the task of transmitting 
information both vertically, along the ladder of the social 
hierarchy, and laterally, across various social strata, 
thereby integrating social units along two dimensions. Com- 
munications structures which rely excessively on a hierarchi- 
cal pattern of information transmission and do not provide 
for intervening lateral structures of communication, are 
prone to both inhibit and distort information flows. 

A crucial component of the expanding communications 
system attendant on the modernizing process is the develop- 
ment of the mass media. By means of the mass media, indi- 
viduals are confronted with and enculturated into the beha- 
vioral patterns and norms of modernity. To the geographical 
mobility made possible by modern means of transportation, 
and the social mobility arising out of functionally specific 
and differentiated roles with achievement-based status, the 
mass media add a dimension of "psychic mobility" or empathy. 
The psychically mobile person, in Daniel Lerner's words, 

"is distinguished by a high capacity for identification with 


new aspects ot his environment; he comes equipped with the 


ew 


12 riedland,op.cit.,p. 38. 


Ls 


This point is made by Almond and Powell, op.cit.,p.173. 
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mechanisms needed to incorporate new demands upon himself 


that arise outside of his habitual experience . .. [and to] 


. « »- rearrange the self-system on short ane Lerner 
detects as well a profound difference between an individual's 
physical experience of a new cultural environment through 
direct contact and vicarious experience induced by the mass 


media. The former: 


affronts the sensibility with new perceptions in 
their complex "natural" setting. The traveler in 
a strange land perceives simultaneously .. . the 
ensemble of manners and morals that make a "way of 

- life". A usual consequence for the traveler is that 
the "pattern of culture" among the strangers becomes 
confused diverging from his prior stereotype of it 
and from his preferred model of reality. 

Vicarious experience occurs in quite different 
conditions. Instead of the complexities that attend 
a "natural" environment, mediated experience exhibits 
the simplicity of "artificial" settings contrived by 
the creative communicator . . .[{the] receiver of 
communications . . . has the benefit of more facile 
perception of the new experience as a "whole", with 
the concomitant advantage (whi ¢b is sometimes illu- 
sory) of facile comprehension. 


Although perceptions are simplified via the mass 
media, responses become more complicated. Since direct con- 
tact is absent, direct physical response is impossible. 
Reaction. to the stimuli of the mass media is confined to 


one's own psychic interior and takes the form of Lerner's 


OE — 


eraniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society, 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958),pp.49,51. 


Lo Tbid., p.53- 
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"rearranging of the self-system". In this way "the mass media 
- « « have been great teachers of interior manipulation. 
They discipline Western man in those empathetic skills which 
spell modernity. They also portrayed for him the role he 
might confront and elucidated the opinions he might seen THEE 
Not only have mass media made an impact upon cultural 
norms by increasing the quantity and diversity of information 
to which individuals are exposed, but they have likewise 
altered radically the style and content of the information 
transmitted. Whereas in traditional oral systems of communi- 
cation, messages tend to be prescriptive and are delivered 
in face-to-face contact by individuals whose authority rests 
on ascriptive status, information in mass media systems-has 
a descriptive content and is disseminated on a mass imper- 
sonal scale by professionals whose status is anchored in 
skill or Bement The professional norms of the com- 
municators will be dealt with in more detail below; what is 
of significance here, however, is the effects of mass media 
exposure on the individual in a modernizing society. By 
cultivating empathy and expanding the individual's frame 
of reference, the media contribute directly to a personal 
trait peculiar to modern society: the formation of opinions 
on public matters. This feature is depicted by Lerner as 
one of the underlying aspects of modernization, common to all 
modern societies regardless of cultura! or doctrinal variations. 
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The quantitative expansion of the information which is com- 
municated, and the qualitative change from prescriptive to 
descriptive communications, together enlarge the area in 
which one is likely to have opinions and make possible the 
transition from simply having opinions, to acting upon them, 
or "participating". The individual in this transitional stage 
is perhaps best defined by what he wants to become, and, as 
such "the transition to participant society hinges upon the 


P UE ae 8 
desire among individuals to paneTeipatcee 
Modernization and Political Participation 


As urbanization and the development of mass media com- 
munications systems proceed in the course of modernization, 
the frequency with which an individual comes in contact 
with information about public matters is multiplied. Lester 
W. Milbrath, on the basis of numerous studies on the relation 
between political activity and environmental stimuli, has 
postulated that "the more stimuli about politics a person 
receives, the greater the depth of his pacdueipauionn ms 
Likewise, the increasing measure of sophistication in the 
transmission of information brought on by the transition 
from an oral to mass media system of information would tend 
to provide a necessary, if not sufficient, condition for 


: : ae : : : ae 20 
increasing participation in public affairs. 
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18 pid. ,p.60-61, 72. 


SepoTt tical Participation (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 


1965) ,p. 39. 


20ipid.,p.65. 
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Studies in Western countries have revealed that indi- 
viduals who feel efficacious in their occupations are more 
likely than non-efficacious persons to become involved in 
polices Sek We might surmise then, that as modernization 
proceeds in a given country and roles become functionally 
specific, that individuals will tend to participate in poli- 
tical matters as they acquire the skills required by their 
respective roles and come to look upon themselves as effica- 
cious in their respective occupations. Moreover, moderniza- 
tion entails the transformation of occupational roles into 
career roles. The latter can be depicted as an "occupation 
or cluster of occupations, and encrneainanio- whose 
norms and status tend to be associated more with the struc- 
ture of which the career role is a part, than with the role 
per se. However, the extension of professional norms (Apter's 
"pbrofessionality") to career roles should tend to raise 
society's level of participation, as professionals are the 
group most likely to engage in politi calsackivity. 

In addition to the formalization of both institutions 
and the communication links among them, modernization also 
entails the problem of conflict resolution.Through the expan- 
sion of the communication network and the central coordina- 


tion of social sectors, contact among social units increases. 


Ze 
21 pid. p.59, 60. Apter, /Op.clis, belo. 


23uilbrath, op.cit.p.126. 
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S. N. Eisestadt has noted that both the political and cul- 
tural processes attendant on modernization, i.e. the drawing 


of broad and diverse groups to the center, have 


increased the mutual interdependence and impinge- 
ment of major groups and strata; hence, also the 
BOsciburiet yor scOnrlicts among thems. | ys uDit— 
ferent groups become more dependent on each other 
and more aware of one another, which serves not 
only to broaden the areas of conflicts between 
them and multiply their number, ,hut to enhance 
their perception and intensity. 


Concomitantly, individuals situated at nodular points in 

the communications network are more likely to send communi- 
cations to (as well as to receive them from) others near 

the center of the system. "They have a higher rate of social 
interaction, and they are more active in more groups than 
persons on the periphery. This central position increases 

the likelihood that they will develop personal traits, beliefs 


and attitudes which facilitate participation in politics." 
Political Culture and Modernizing Roles 


The style of political participation is closely related 
to the norms attached to the specific roles of the partici- 


pants, as well as the political culture within which 
ee  —_ 


24 sisenstadt,op.cit.,pp.21, 22. 


*°wilbrath, op.cit.,p.113. 
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participation takes place. These two facets of participation 
are themselves intertwined in a given political system. It 
would be quite unimaginable to think of the political cul- 
ture of a society without reference to the manifold set of 
roles and institutions which comprise it. Likewise, politi- 
cal culture tends to condition the political expression of 
the various norms within a society's role inventory. "For 
the individual the political culture provides controlling 
guidelines for effective political behavior, and for the 
collectivity it gives a systematic structure of values and 
rational consideration which ensures coherence in the per- 
formance of institutions and pcan 7a ions mae It should 
therefore be borne in mind when discussing each of these 
two notions separately, that we are, in a sense, simply 
looking at opposite sides of the same conceptual coin. 

The role profiles offered by David Apter provide a 
valuable insight into the effects of role norms on the 
style of political participation. Apter singles out four 
roles which are of crucial importance in the modernizing 
process: the civil servant, the manager, the political en- 
trepreneur and the political broker. 2! The functions related 
to each of these roles ensure patterns of contact and inter- 


action among the roles themselves. However, the normative 





Senystiery W. Pye, “Introduction”, Political Culture and 


Political Development, Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press,1965),p.7. 


27apter,op.cit.,pp.166-172. 
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Orientations of the various roles diverge, and patterns of 


competition are also discernible. As Apter puts it: 


The civil servant is likely to be a theorist 
[being highly educated] he wants to use his 
knowledge to effect highly generalized actions 
according to a particular set of principles. 
The political entrepreneur, in contrast, is an 
ideologist. He exhorts people to action. The 
Manager tends to be a pragmatist. He works out 
practical solutions to problems on the basis 
of his immediate experience and expertise. TRe 
political broker tends to be a compromiser. 


Although these four role profiles can be viewed as 
constants in a modernizing setting, it is perhaps significant 
to note that the relative importance of each of these tends 
to be specified by the phase of modernization which a moderni- 
Zing society reflects at a given time. During the early 
stages of modernization when resources are being marshalled 
for the tasks of industrialization, the political entrepreneur 
plays a key role in goal specification. After the "great 
breakthrough to modernity" (to use Eisenstadt's Shee scise 
has been achieved, and professional and career roles pro- 
liferate in correspondence with the expanding technological - 
industrial sector of the economy, goal setting and the coor- 
dination of proliferating social and economic structures be- 
come increasingly more complex functions, dependent on techni- 
cal expertise. As such,"politics becomes the preserve of the 


of the career expert, who is himself a technician. The old 





oer bid. ,p.170. 29 pisenstadt,op.cit.,p.42. 
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amateur and non-career characteristics of the political 
entrepreneur ‘are replaced by the scientific planner.">° 
Politics, as a goal setting enterprise, becomes progress- 
ively more"technical"; and conversely, technical career 
roles become more "political". 

The process is not without significance for the style 
of political participation involved. Endemic to the technical 
career role are the normative requisites which insure the 
functional proficiency upon which achievement-based status 
depends. The role of communicator, mentioned above, provides 
us with a case in point. As we shall see below, with specific 
reference to journalists in Poland, communicators tend to’ 
have a positive attitude toward social POneroversysim Implicit 
here are the normative requisites to gather information on a 
controversial matter and present the information in a pro- 
fessional, i.e. “objective", manner. Similarly the normative 
requirements of the scientific role place a high premium on 
accurate information. In succeeding stages of modernization 
when the functional inversion of scientific and political roles 
is apparent and persons in the possession of technical exper- 
tise occupy the roles of civil servants and political brokers, 
we might expect the demand for information to increase. "It 
is not a big step from a demand for free access to infor- 
mation to a demand for liberty as a ey ee Such demands 
should signal a change within a society's political culture 


in the course of modernization. 





30, oter,op.cit.,p.30. phcae below, p.140. 
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The term "political culture" is defined by Sidney Verba 
as "the system of empirical beliefs, expressive symbols and 
values which defines the situation in which political action 
takes place." In addition to empirical beliefs, adds Verba, 
"they can be beliefs as to the goals and values that ought 
to be pursued in political life; and these beliefs may have 
an important expressive or emotional donene Toren 

A central challenge to a modernizing political system 
is the issue which Eisenstadt refers to as "sustained develop- 
ment ,i.e., the ability of developing an institutional struc- 
ture capable of absorbing continually changing problems and 
demands." > Such an institutional structure would find its 
cultural counterpart in secularity, or "the predominance of 
universalistic, specific and achievement norms."7> The trend 
toward cultural secularization is the product of many, mutual- 
ly interrelated factors; the transition from an oral to a 
mass media system of communications as noted above, the formal- 
ization of roles and structures, the change from ascriptive 
to achievement based status and the concomitant shift from 
"consummatory" to "instrumental" values. Apter situates these 
value types within a paradigm of political systems, ranging 


between what he calls the "sacred-collectivity" and the 





oe crane Verba,"Comparative Political Culture", Pye and 


Verba ,mop sciteypp.513;,5106. 


ae pisenstadt;op.cits,p.43. 


pore ys Sutton, "Social Theory and Comparative Politics", 


Comparative Politics: A Reader, ed. by Harry Eckstein and 
David E. Apter (New York: Free Press of Glencoe /ines52968), 
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"secular-libertarian" models. Superimposed upon this contin- 
uum is another which stretches between the poles of high- 
coercion-low-information and high-information-low-coercion. 
The secular-libertarian system, in Apter's words "is the 
perfect information model. Its opposite ... is the sacred 
collectivity, a perfect coercion moder. We might hypo- 
thesize that as the importance of accurate information in 
the decision-making process grows, a modernizing society's 


political culture will tend more to resemble Apter's secu- 


lar-libertarian model. 
Communism as a Modernizing Variant 


Between the traditional and the modern, there often 
emerges another style of political culture which would fit 
Apter's category of "sacred-collectivity". Almond and Powell 
refer to it as an “ideological political culture", of 
which Communism is one particular form or variant. "Such 
cultures seem to emerge either from a traditional heritage, 
where the cultural style makes a direct transition from 
traditionalism to ideology, or from the politics of uncer- 
tainty and Juammaayamuakemygh Oe As an ideological political cul- 
ture, Communism shares some aspects in common with tradi- 
tional political culture; consummatory values are emphasized 
over instrumental values, and individual norms or morality 
are bound up with a conception of society as a moral unit. 


However, the conception of morality in a Communist system 





BoA ntar, op.cit.,pp.22-25,passim. 


37aimond and Powell, op.cit.,p.6l. 
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differs radically from the same conception in a traditional 
society. For the latter, morality is equated with being, 
the traditional order. The status quo is in itself moral. 
For the former, morality is associated with a particular 
ideological vision: society is becoming moral. 

The Marxian vision of human emancipation within a 
classless society is the kernel of what Chalmers Johnson 
refers to as Communism's "goal culture". It can be compared 
to a set of myths and symbols which function as mobilizing 
agents for revolutionary social Seerers, In addition to 
the vision of future utopia, Communism also has the charac- 
teristics of what Johnson calls a "transfer culture, which 
- » e« provides the norms that guide policy formation [and] 

- - » Specifies what steps the revolutionary leadership must 
take to move toward the goal Se ear eae These "steps" 

would include a wrenching of society from what may be termed 
its "natural" or "spontaneous" path of development, and the 
imposition "from above" of mobilization and control mechanisms 
designed to both propel society along a course of rapid indus- 
trialization and eradicate those social institutions perceived 
by the political leadership as obstacles to its program of 
revolutionary change. As such, Communism is a form of social 


mobilization, directed at primarily economic objectives, 





38 For a discussion of the role of myth in revolutionary 


social change see Leszek Kolakowski, Towards a Marxist Humanism 
(New York: Grove Press, 1968),pp.143,144. 
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Which places a high priority on conscious political action. 
this particular style of social mobilization, however, 
is beset by difficulties which stem from both the traditional 
culture which Communism seeks to replace and the modern or 
“transfer culture" which develops alongside the process of 
social transformation. As John W. Lewis points out, moderni- 
zation which is set in motion by conscious design is in effect 
"inverse modernization"; that is, rather than conforming to the 
unguided, gradual process of creating new institutions as was 
characteristic of early modernizing systems, inverse moderni- 
zation “endeavors to bring about the rapid multiplication of 
industrial organizations according to preconceived Syhciakcyai 
Not only is gradualism rejected, but along with it all mani- 
festations or vestiges of the traditional order. "While the 
Older states retained a degree of social cohesion which 
helped cushion some of the worst shocks in the industrialization 
process, many revolutionary elites have not only undertaken to 
modernize in a rapid and disruptive manner, but have consciously 
repudiated the premodern social relationships which might 
help sustain minimal social coneaione"=- Social cleavages, 
reflected in the respective orientations of traditional and 
revolutionary elites, become magnified and multiply in number. 


In their most severe forms, they expose the sociopolitical 


aces Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Ideology and Power in Soviet 


Politics (revised edition; New York: Frederick A. Praeger,1967), 
Pp. 23 


Seton W. Lewis, “Social Limits of Politically Induced 
Change", Modernization by Design, op.cit.,p.7. 
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2 We 
system to a continual "situation of breakdown". "> 
The antipathy of the revolutionary elite, however, ex- 
tends beyond its opposition to tradition. As monopolizers 
of political power, the revolutionary elite tends to protect 
its privileged position by obstructing "the rising power of 
the more technically trained successor See alae, There 
are a number of reasons for this phenomenon. The status of 
the revolutionary elite is ascriptive in the sense that it 
is bound up with the myths and symbols of the ideology in 
whose name revolution is made. Achievement- based status, on 
the other hand, is incorporated in the roles of what Lewis 
refers to as the successor sub-elites. We might add that 
while the norms of the revolutionary elite are particularis- 
tic} i.e.,derived from a particular ideology, those of the 
successor sub-elite tend to reflect the norms of science, 
which cross-cut nation states and social systems. Likewise, 
the suppression of social elements perceived as hostile by 
the political leadership may become dysfunctional with respect 
to the role proficiency of sub-elites. Coercion obtrudes 
information; and the latter is necessarily attendant on the 
performance of the scientific or technical role. Finally, 
the revolutionary elite assumes "that the essence of moderni- 
zation is technical development. But, for the successor sub- 
elites, technological advancement signifies the broadening 


of social wealth and the increased opportunities for acquiring 





145 
power. 
43_. : 44 : 
Eisenstadt, op.cit.,pp.133-138. Lewis,op.cit.,p.1l. 
45 
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Modernization, as is hopefully clear from the foregoing, 
is a multi-faceted process. It is an interwoven set of eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and political processes which either 
grow together or become eran ede Communism, however, as 
a mobilization system, seeks to channel all social energies 
in the direction of economic progress and simultaneously sup- 
press Or manipulate development in the social, political and 
cultural spheres. This uni-directional orientation results in 
conspicuous developmental imbalances, and the very success of 
the system in the economic sector tends to generate interal 
pressures for a restoration of des Such pressure might 
include demands for subsystem seriyenteiee to accomodate func- 
tionally differentiated roles and structures which are pro- 
liferating in the course of modernization. Related to this 
are cultural secularization and the change from a "subject- 
warrieipanty- political culture to one which emphasizes 
widespread, authentic participation. In this respect, 

Johnson makes reference to the economic success of a Communist 
system as a "built in boomerang" effect. As a result of mount- 
ing specialization and complexity "the regime is forced to 
relax some of its clearly dysfunctional controls (such as the 
use of terror), thereby opening the door to the possibility 

of rising demands that the basic developmental imbalances be 
corrected." 


ee 


4omnis point is made by Lerner, op.cit.,p.55. 


47 sohnson, op.cit.,pp.12,13. 
48 


This term is taken from Almond and Powell, op.cit.,p.299. 


48 pia. ,p.59. °0 schnson, op.cit.,pp.22,23. 
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The Role of the Party and Some Problems of Development 


The political party in a Communist system is the key 
mechanism for both the setting and the achievement of goals. 
By means of the party, the political decisions of the leader- 
ship are translated into social mobilization and economic 
action. This is, however, by no means the extent of its role. 
Modernization, as discussed above, involves a social change 
from a parochial culture in which personal identity and social 
stratification are family~based to a mass culture where per- 
sonal identity tends to center on functionally specific occu- 
pations Or special purpose organizations. During the early 
stages of modernization, when the impact of the shift is 
most pronounced, the norms by which organizations obtain 
their relative ranks tend to be blurred. Moreover, elites at 
the forefront of the modernizing sectors most often attach 
little importance to traditional norms of social stratifica- 
tion. "This combination of uncertainty in the society at large 
about the new norms of stratification and relatively weak 
commitment to any defined set of norms governing interorgani- 
zational stratification among the powerful men of modernizing 
societies tends to lead to unlimited means of interorganiza- 
tional son een As such, the need for integration be- 
comes paramount and, in addition to the process of formalization 


nnn Etna 


eeadnie Stinchcombe,"Social Structure and Organizations", 


Handbook of Organizations, ed. James G. March (Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Co.,1965),p.144. 
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mentioned earlier, integration can be affected by a single 
Organization, the party, which penetrates all other insti- 
tutions, coordinates their activities and checks, thereby, 
centrifugal tendencies in the social system. 

The implications of party penetration vis-a-vis poli- 
tical participation are of singular importance. Participa- 
tion is controlled. Would it not be better then to simply 
drop the term "participation" and concentrate instead on the 
notion of social mobilization? I think not, and for a number 
of reasons. First, mobilization is a form of participation, 
and in a modernizing situation where all else is changing it 
does not seem unwarranted to suspect that it too will be 
transformed. Second, the party's official ideology carries 
strong populistic overtones which are quite incompatible 
with its role as coercer. As modernization progresses we can 
perhaps expect this antagonism to become intesified, the 
role of coercer to pea inetaa and the populistic strain to 


be reflected in either increased participation or an 
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> priedland, op.cit.,p.58,n.13, refers to this arrange- 
ment eas "focal institutional", 1.6. “7 . . a society having 
a pluralistic network of institutions but where all insti- 
tutions are dominated or inter-penetrated by a single insti- 
tution." Stinchcombe, op.cit.,p. 189, discusses much the 
same phenomenon in terms of "cultural penetration", supra- 
local socialization, and the creation of common en sym- 
DOLS. 


53pichard Lowenthal, "Development vs. Utopia in Commu- 
nist Policy", in Chalmers Johnson, op.cit.,pp. 33-116, passim. 
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increasing demand for hee Third, succesful mobilization, 
especially in the absence of widespread coercion, implies 

the need for a certain amount of popular support. One device 
for obtaining this would be mass recruitment into the party's 
ranks. But by opening its doors to mass membership the party 
runs the risk of diluting both its ideological purity and 

the long-range goals (for immediate or short-range benefits) 
which the ideology inspires. "Thus periods of mass recruitment 
and free discussion are often followed by purges and ideolo- 
gical tightening as the party elite fears - paradoxically - 
that mass participation threatens to destroy the -eretshariaittape 
The likelihood of major purges, however, seems to diminish 
over time due to this very "focal institutional" role of the 
party which inhibits participation during the early phases 

of modernization. By assuming the role of a linkage mechanism, 
the party becomes increasingly populated by what Apter calls 
"party technicians" whose job is "the fitting and adjusting 


a T 


4 : ‘ re 
2 For a general discussion of the demand for partici- 


pation, see Samuel P. Huntington, “Socral sand Institutional 
Dynamics of a One-Party System", Authoritarian Politics in 
Modern Society: The Dynamics of Established One-Party Systems, 
ed. Samuel P. Huntington and Clement H. Moore (New York: 
Basicapvokse: Inc. ,)1970)) ps3s27s30eA discussion of this same 
phenomenon with reference to a particular Communist system 

is offered by Otto Ulc, "Political Participation in Czecho= 
slovakia," The Journal of Politics, XXIII (NOD eMav elo) 
pp.423-442. 


> soseph LaPalombara and Myron Wiener, "The Impact of 
Parties on Political Development", Political Parties and 


Political Development, ed. by Joseph LaPalombara and Myron 
Wiener (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 


1966) ,p.404. 
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of roles to each other."~° Purges, especially those inspried 
by ideological fundamentalism, can clearly weaken the party's 
capacity as a focal institution by depriving it of the skill 
attendant on functional proficiency. 

In its role as a linkage mechanism or focal institution, 
the party informally performs the functions of interest arti- 
culation and interest aggregation. The particular style of 
the former, however, would tend to be "latent" rather than 
"manifest" and "general" rather than ‘pareiculars Both 
are subtle ways for transmitting the demands of individuals, 
groups and strata in a system which suppresses diversity, 
encourages uniformity and reserves the goal-setting function 
for the political elite. As such, they are channels for com- 
munication, tailored to the political-ideological milieu, 
which provide the policy makers with the information incum- 
bent upon the setting of a particular goal and its attainment. 
Latent articulation "takes the form of behavioral or mood 
cues which may be read and transmitted into the political 
Systelete. «1 Land)... +... i1S,quite,difficult.~for,the.elites 
accurately to guage and to respond to the Sesh Et is 
certainly a less-than-optimal means of articulation and as such 
may well effect not only the information level of decision- 


making but also the carrying out of the decisions themselves. 





Canter, OUnelee, pes00. 


pe eae terms are suggested by Almond and Powell, op.cit., 
pp.86,S8i/. 


Serbia. 


Pd ts point will be taken up subsequently with regard to 
collectivization. 
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In a related fashion, what may well be particular 
interests often are articulated in general terms. In the 
Soviet context, Jerry Hough describes the process by which 
local interests are transmitted to central policy makers 
couched in terms of "the national interest", and the pro- 
found difficulty involved with separating what is local from 
what is of national benefit due to the absence of a rational 
price jyen gare Moreover, the entaglement of particular 
with general interests portends a situation of system vul- 
nerability, for individual demands take on a system-wide 


significance. As Herbert Marcuse observes: 


Such translation changes significantly the meaning 
Gemtnesactial! propos tion 19) e.0)l Eclipses COL 
lates a general condition in its generality ("wages 
are too low"). It goes beyond the particular factory 
and beyond the workers' particular situation. In 
this generality, and only in this generality, the 
statement expresses a sweeping indictment which 
takes the particular case as a manifestation of a 
universal’ state of affairs, and insinuates that the 
latter might not be changed by the improvement of 
the former. 


With regard to interest aggregation and its style, a 


ee 


OO rexry Hough, The Soviet Prefects (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press,1969),p.266, 


Cluerbert Marcuse, One Dimensional Man (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1964),p.111l. Marcuse is discussing in the context 
the transformation of general into particular demands and the 
emasculation thereby of anti-system sentiment. His remarks, 
however, appear equally appiicable to communist system where 
the process appears to be reversed. 
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Communist party might be placed in the category of"absolute- 
value anfentdd'°s An ideological framework is imposed 
upon the demands stemming from particular groups or strata 
and the demands are filtered through a screen of orthodoxy, 
thus excluding in many cases the interests of major segments 
of the population. However, the indefinite continuation of 
this process incurs the risk of wide-spread alienation from 
the political system and, if the party is to maintain its 
capabilities as a modernizing force , it appears that it 
must somehow avoid this pitfall. Cooptation has been one 
means utilized to include members or representatives of 
given groups within the upper echelons of the party ee ee 
This technique provides the decision makers with a channel 
of communications to a given group and quite often a source 
of expert information on decisions involving the group itself. 
Such tendencies toward cooptation, as well as the acquiring 
of technical skills by career politicians themselves, would 
indicate the party's adaptation in the course of social and 
economic change. 

This issue of adaptation is central to both the notion 
of modernization and the topic at hand, the Polish party 
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62,;mond and Powell, op.cit.,pp- 108,109. 


oksrspy for instance, Michael P. Gehlen and Michael McBride, 
"The Soviet Central Committee: An Elite Analysis", American 
Political Science Review, LXII (No.4,December, 1968). 


O4 nese aspects of adaptation are treated by Frederick 
J wereron lt. , roward a Reconceptualization of Political 
Change in the Soviet”Union", Comparative Politics (No.2, 
January, 1969) ,pp.238-242. 
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system. As modernization proceeds and individuals develop 

the occupational skills required by their respective roles 

as well as the "psychic mobility" which enables them to 
Operate in the modern setting, "it is probable that the 
increasing competence of mass publics in industrial societies 
will lead to changes in the leadership styles or at least 

the need for such Eranceeueiea The increasing complexity 
brought on by modernization would seem to require a speciali- 
zation of those structures which aggregate interests in the 
same manner as interests tend to become more specialized 
Chenstevesn: The specialization of interest aggregating 
structures would in turn be accompanied by a more responsive 
style of political leadership. "Industrial research suggests 
that more complex work, work that requires more initiative, 
and so on, is better performed with a democratic style of 
leadership. Other research suggests that participation, re- 
gardless of leadership style, leads to increased political 
competence and hence the potential of a more democratic 

spate an? / It is, therefore, the major proposition of this 


study that the modernization of Poland should increase the 


TT 


access to the political elite which is accordingly becoming 
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Feil H. Barnes, "Leadership Style and Political 
Competence", Political Leadership in Industrial Countries, 
ed. Lewis J. Edinger (New York: John Willey and Sons Inc., 
LOG ep. oly, 


Commis argument is made by Almond and Powel lFopscit.,p.105. 


©/sarnes, op.cit.,p.66. 
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progressively more responsive and less coercive. In short, 
modernization is a stimulus to political development and 


cannot be sustained without it. Furthermore, should it be 


the case that political development is not keeping pace with 


i ——— 


— $e 


An investigation of this matter should shed some light 
upon the extent of political development within the Polish 
party system. Modernization suggests a number of consequences 
for the political system; through education, urbanization and 
the expansion of the mass media, it generates the requisites 
for at least a potentially participatory population. By 
specializing roles and functions, introducing scientific 
noms, enlarging society's technological capacity and sharpen- 
ing the importance of information, it tends to involve the 
specialized sub-elites more directly in the political pro- 
cess. Finally, social restratification and ensuing uncertain- 
ty of social status provides the setting for role CONG es, 
which in a "politicized" society such as Poland, may well 
take on a political character. 

The precise form of political development, although 
optimal forms have been Suggbe ced ee is, of course, uncer- 
tain. The notion of political development, is,however, suf- 
ficiently general to encompass a number of phenomena. ite eas 
the opinion here that access to centers of decision making and 
increased autonomy for political, as well as social institu- 
tions, are the key indices for the Polish party system. 


I 


68, 1mond and Powell, op.cit.,pp. 330, 331. 
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CGHAPTRRe LL 
THE STRUCTURE OF POLAND'S PARTY SYSTEM 
Conceptualizing the Party System in Poland 


The concept "party system" represents a notion of 
political parties which goes beyond the simple enumeration 
of the individual parties or "party units" within a given 
polity. As Harry Eckstein points out, party units’ partake 
of certain characteristics or attributes which cannot be 
fully stated by a description of the units thensaivesia: 

In order to account for these attributes, we must place 
political parties within the context of the governmental 
machinery which they control or seek to control, and examine 
the patterns of interaction between and among the various 
parties involved. In doing so, we are, in effect, dealing 
with a "system". 

Eckstein further stipulates that interaction patterns 
among parties must be "competitive", if the term party sys- 
tem is to have any meaning. The opinion here, however, is 
that interaction is the essential feature, while the style 
of interaction is a secondary quality bearing upon the type 
of party system under consideration. In this way, we can 


ec 


Oe arry Eckstein, “Party Systems", International Encyclo- 


pedia of the Social Sciences, ed. by David L. Sills, (The 
Macmillan Company and The Free Press, XI,1968),pp.436-437. 
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speak of party systems in which the dominant mode of inter- 
action is competitive as opposed to others where the theme 

is cooperation. Poland would clearly fall within the second 
category, and yet our understanding of the Polish case can 

be amplified by means of the concept "party system", denoting 
patterned interaction of a cooperative type. Each party unit 
in Poland tends to define itself in terms of its counterparts, 
and the role and functions of one can neither be fully speci- 
fied nor comprehended without reference to the role and func- 
tions of the others. 

Poland's party system is most commonly, and perhaps best, 
peaenibed as "hegemonic". /? By this is meant a situation in 
which all political parties are in formal coalition and act 
in concert; yet one party exercises a "leading role" and is 
acknowledged as the ruling party by the others. Within the 
bounds of this relationship, there is a certain limited shar- 
ing of political power with the minor parties which tends to 
resemble the delegation of authority and responsibility. In 
principle what is delegated can also be withdrawn, but in 
practice, as we shall subsequently see, the matter does not 


seem to quite so simple. 





The term "hegemonic party system" was introduced by Jerzy 
J. Wiatr. It appears in his recent works: "Political Parties, 
Interest Representation and Economic Development in Poland", 
The American Political Science Review, LXIV (No.4,December, 
1970), pp.1239-1245;"The Hegemonic Party System in Poland", 
Mass Politics, ed. by Erik Allardt and Stein Rokkan (New 
York: The Free Press, 1970),pp.312-321. The concept is also 
employed by Giovanni Sartori, "The Typology of Party Systems - 
Proposals for Improvement", Mass Politics, op, cLty-,pp+-324=352, 
passim; Joseph LaPalombara and Myron Weiner, "The Origin and 


Development of Parties",Political Parties and Political Develop- 


Merit, Op, Cli. , PP.so-o/. 
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Origins 


The Party system which emerged in postwar Poland can 
be usefully summarized by a set of dominance “siete 
extending from the Soviet Union to the Polish Worker's Party 
and from the latter to the minor parties in the system. Poland 
was subjected to the "sovietization" which occurred through- 
out Eastern Europe in the wake of the advancing Soviet armies, 
and Soviet control was operationalized through such practices 
as direct consultation between Soviet and Polish leadership, 
the supervision of Polish internal affairs by the Soviet am- 
bassador, the penetration of the Polish government by Soviet 
araraenaen and the presence of the Polish Worker's Party 
in the Comintern. The logic of Poland's geo-political situa- 
tion seemed to make the political survival of non-Communist 
groups contingent upon cooperation with the Communists. The 


degree of cooperation, however, appears to be an issue which 
carer am sate ag a ee i Sa i a 


Gnas concept is suggested by Martin C. Needler in his 
essay "Stability and Instability", Issues in Comparative 
Politics, ed. by Robert J. Jackson and Michael B. Stein (New 
YorksSt. 'Martin's Press, 1970), pp.212-221- 


tar instance, Soviet General I. Serov was instrumental 
in the organization of Security Ministry, Soviet officers 
acted as body-guards for S. Radiewicz, the head of the securi- 
ty apparatus, and in 1949, Soviet Marshall K. Rokossovsky 
was named Minister of Defense. Shortly thereafter, Marshall 
Rokossovsky was elevated to the Politburo of the Polish Party. 
See Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Contlier, 


revised ed.; Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1967)., 
pp.116-124. 
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was not resolved until the Cominform took a position against 
"nationalist deviation" in September-October, 1947. 

During the early postwar years, two factions were oper- 
ating within the leadership of the Polish Worker's Party. 
One of these, later to be accused of "nationalist deviation" 
and expelled from the Party, was headed by Wladyslaw Gomulka. 
Until his fall from the post of General Secretary and expul- 
sion from the Party in 1948, Gomulka spoke of a "Polish road 
to socialism" which departed fundamentally from the Soviet 
model of socialist construction. The "Polish road" involved 
restructuring Polish institutions along socialist lines rather 
than full scale transformation of the political, social and 
economic sectors. Gomulka denied the necessity of the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat" as the organizational form of 
socialist construction, as well as the utility of the collec- 
tivization of agriculture. In January 1947, he wrote in the 


Party's ideological organ, Nowe Drogi: 


There is absolutely no need to imitate the Soviet 
farm policy. We rejected collectivization because in 
Polish conditions it would be economically and poli- 


‘tically harmful ... . We have chosen our own Polish 
road by development, which we have named the people's 
democracy . .. . In the existing circumstances, a 


dictatorship of the working class, let alone that o 
a single party, is neither’ necessary nor expedient. 








US aaa in Andrzej Korbonski, The Politics of Socialist 
Agriculture in Poland: 1945-1960 (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 71965); pp- 1394140. 
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For these reasons, Gomulka's program for the modernization 

of Poland provided a substantial role for non-Communist 
political forces acting in conjunction with the Polish Workers' 
Party. "It appears that Gomulka was even ready to make far 
reaching concessions [to these groups] so that Communists 
might broaden their political basis, that they might not re- 
Main isolated." 

The leadership of the second faction within the party 
consisted of a veteran corp of prewar members of the Polish 
Communist Party who had spent the war years in the U.S.S.R. 
James F, Morrison sums up the outlook and motivation of this 
group as those "who out of some combination of faith, oppor- 
tunism and necessity were willing to follow Moscow's lead on 
virtually all lose oe When, in light of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav rift, Gomulka's "Polish road" became a heresy within 
the World Communist movement, this faction was able, with the 
full confidence and support of the Soviets, to oust Gomulka 
from power in the summer of 1948,and secure the leadership of 
the Party in the person of Boleslaw Bierut. The subsequent 
purge of "Gomulkaists" affected about one-fourth of the 
Party's qoneren peas In terms of the relationship among the 
political parties on the Polish scene, however, the triumph 
cnc 


74K. Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of Poland (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, TO59) pelo. 


Anne Polish People's Republic (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1968),p.4l. 


tS are Adam Bromke, Poland's Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1967),pp.63,64. 
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of the Soviet-oriented faction seems to signal the replace- 
ment of one sort of instability by another. 

As elsewhere in Eastern Europe, the Polish Communists 
had formed an alliance with antifascists groups during World 
War II which subsequently evolved into the Front of National 
Unity, an organization designed to attract non-Communist ele- 
ments into the government framework and elicit their core 
The issue of whether or not to join the Front of National 
Unity and cooperate thereby with the Communists had the effect 
of splitting all of the major political groups in postwar 
Ponara> The choice was perhaps compounded by the uncertain- 
ty as to the relationship between the Polish Workers' Party 
and the Soviet Communists. Was the "Polish road" a reality, 

Or simply a subtrefuge to conceal the long-range intentions 

of remaking Poland along Soviet lines? This situation (in 
addition to the Communist tactics of setting up front organi- 
zations or "boring from within" the established parties) per- 
haps explains the bewildering number of splits and mergers © 
which took place among the non-Communist parties during the 
postwar years. Although the decision to follow the Soviet lead 
certainly cleared the air on this score, it nonetheless failed 
to produce a stable arrangement within the party system as, 

we shall see, the events of the "Polish October" so dramati- 
cally demonstrated. 


ET 


aon the subject of the National Front, see H. Gordon 


Skilling, The Governments of Communist East Europe (New 
York: Thomas Y. Cromwell Co.,1966),pp.65-67. 


ea enOnak is op.cit.,pp.108-130,passim. 
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The Party System in the Stalinist Period 


With the accession of Bierut to the post of General 
Secretary of the Party, Poland embarked on a course of social 
ist transformation commonly referred to as "Stalinism". In 
sum, this term stands for the rigid application of Soviet 
methods of socioeconomic transformation and their correspond- 
ing forms of political organization. The former is dealt with 
in the next chapter, while we now turn to a discussion of the 


latter. 


In a purely formal sense the units in Poland's party 
system which congealed in 1948-49, resemble the cleavage lines 
sketched by Seymore M. Lipset and Stein Rokkan in their ana- 
lysis of the social basis of party systems in Western European 
Poeerie a Although parties of territorial or ethnic "de- 
fense", drawing support from a specified geographical region 
or ethnic group, did not exist in postwar Poland, we can never- 
theless employ a modified version of Lipset and Rokkan's for- 
mat and depict the constellation of parties as arrayed along 
urban-rural, secular-religious and occupational cleavage struc- 
tures. Figure 1 represents this graphically. We should perhaps 
underline the "formal" nature of this arrangement, for rather 


than carrying on independent or quasi-~independent policies, 


the minor parties served as "transmission belts" for executing 


eg SK AD 


oo Cleavage Structures, Party Systems, and Voter Alignment" 


in their Party Systems and Voter Alignment (New York: The 
Free Press/1967), pp.1-53. 
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Figure 1. 


URBAN Democratic ARTISANS AND 
Party WHITE COLLAR 
Pax 
RELIGIOUS Polish United SECULAR 


Worker's Party 


RURAL United Peasant Party 


the programs of the Polish communists; much as the latter, in 
PUSmL LI), performed the same function vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union, at least until Stalin's death. The utility of this 
scheme rests upon the proposition that one of the by-products 
of the "Polish October" was the imbuing of these"formal" 
relationships with some degree of substance. 

The rural pole on the cleavage axis is Occupied by the 
United Peasant Party (U.P.P.), ostensibly articulating tne 
interests of the peasant masses. The U.P.P. was formed of a 
merger between the Communist sponsored Peasant Party and 
remnants of the only significant opposition group which the 
Communists have faced in Poland, the Polish Peasant Party. 
After the war the Polish Peasant Party cooperated to a mini- 
mal degree with the Communists (its leader Stanislaw Mikola- 
czyk, for example, held a post in the government as Minister 
of Agriculture) yet insisted upon maintaining its independent 
character as a political alternative to the Polish Workers!’ 


Party. As such, it was subjected to systematic repression and 
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defeated in an election referred to as "civil war". As an 
active organization it ceased to exist by November 1947, when 
Mikolajczyk himself fled the country an 

In the upper right-hand quadrant of Figure 1. is the 
Democratic Party (D.P.), formed in September, 1944. The 
Democratic Party claimed to be the direct successor to a 
small prewar party of radical intelligentsia and counted a 
number of former members of this prewar group among its 
weadeeca ae The Democratic Party purportedly articulates 
the interest of artisans, small proprietors and, to some ex- 
tent, the liberal intelligentsia. As such, it shared in com- 
mon with the U.P.P. the unenviable task of "representing" 
those strata of society which the ruling party had earmarked 
for history's scrapeheap. 

Although not a political party per se, the Pax group 
was constituted as the spokesman for Catholic interests in 
Poland. As such, it is situated at the religious pole in 
Figure 1. Pax was formed in the early postwar years by 
Boleslaw Piasecki, an individual whose rather compromised 
background (he founded the prewar semi-fascist "Falanga" 


in Poland, had connections with the Axis powers during the 





ae the demise and fall of the Polish Peasant Party, see 
inter alia, Richard F. Staar, Poland, 1944-1962 (New Orleans: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1962),pp.46-56. A first 
hand account is also provided by Mikolajczyk in his book 
The Pattern of Soviet Domination (London: Simpson Low, Marston 


and Cos;/itd., 1948) ,passim. 
813 romke, Dyeclta, Dal. 
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war, and lead the "Konfederacja Narody" which took up 
resistance to the Soviet "liberators") and financial abili- 
ties commended him for leadership of the Communists' Trojan 
Horse in the Catholic camp. 

The linchpin of the party system is, of course, the 
Polish United Workers' Party, the successor to both the 
Polish Workers' Party and the Polish Socialist Party,which 
after the eradication of "rightist-nationalist deviation" 
from the ranks of each, merged at the Unity Congress of 
December, 1948. The P.U.W.P. is structured on the principle 
of "democratic centralism" and organized along the familiar 
pattern of Communist parties: "primary cells" at the lowest 
level, district committees and, at the apex, the Central Com- 
utes Politburo and Party Boer ear neha oc network of 
organizational units in all sectors of Polish society (possi- 
bly excepting the Catholic Church, but here too it has a 
liaison in Pax) lends it to the focal institutional role 
described in the preceding Atevrace oF ThHecurcn ee turse toca. 
position permits it the manifold, often extra-legal, functions 
of directly supervising and controlling the social and eco- 
nomic sectors, as Jerry Hough notes with reference to its 
Soviet counterpart. 


CS 


are the subject of Piasecki and Pax see inter alia 


Hansjakob Stehle, The Independent Sateitlite (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc.,1965),pp.108-112; Bromke, op.cit., 


pp.85-228, passim. 


SF on the organizational form of the P.U.W.P., see Dziewan- 
owski, op.cit.,pp.220-222. The minor parties share the same 
organizational mold. 


85 . 
84 see above, p.24. See Hough, op.cit. 
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During the Stalinist period, the set of dominance 
relations among Polish parties was most conspicuous, and 
consequently, the hegemony of the P.U.W.P. reached its 
zenith. We have already indicated that this particular 
Situation, was, in terms of the party system, an unstable 
one. At this point we can address ourselves to the question 
of why stability does not seem to result from a maximization 
of P.U.W.P. hegemony. 

To begine with, stability, as Samuel P. Huntington 
points out, depends in large part upon the "creation of 
political institutions involving and reflecting the moral 
consensus and mutual interests ... ina complex Boetargm< 
and requires some sort of specialization among institutions 
in order to insure the integration of diverse strata. As 
mentioned above, this specialization among Poland's parties 
during the Stalinist era existed only on paper. In actuality, 


as Adam Bromke observes, the two minor parties 


were for all practical purposes eliminated from the 
government. Their separate traditions were played 
down and their programs reduced to virtual repli- 
cas of that of the Polish United Workers' Party. 
Their activities were also dramatically curtailed. 
Indeed, at the climax of the Stalinist period, 

the United Peasant Party, and especially, the 
Democratic Party,were threatened with outright 
suppression, seemingly to follow pe the footsteps 
of the anti-Communist opposition. 





rig ier Order in Changing Societies (New Haven and 


London: Yale University Press, 1968),p.10. 


875 romke, op.cit.,p.80. 
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The drive to collectivize agriculture during the 
Stalinist era points up the serious shortcomings of the 
structured relations between the P.U.W.P. and its rural 
counterpart, the U.P.P., as well as between the P.U.W.P. 
leadership and the rural Party activ. With reference to 
the latter, the rural activ was confronted with a double 
message from the P.U.W.P. leadership. On the one hand, any 
slowdown in the "antikulak" collectivization drive was 
labeled "gomulkovshchina" or"right-wing deviation". On 
the other, the leadership, mindful of the economic conse- 
quences of collectivization via naked force, tended to 
stress the use of economic incentives as an inducement for 
the peasants to enter the cooperatives. As a result, "the 
rural party organizers were as confused as ever as to what 
they were supposed to do, but they knew that their standing 
within the apparatus was determined both by the number of 
cooperatives formed in their county and by the amount of 
foodstuffs collected through the system of compulsory de- 
ears | The situation appeared to maximize the need 
for coercion and minimize the possibilities for communi- 
cation, except perhaps the transmission of directives from 
the leadership to the activ, and as we have seen, even these 
were inconsistent. Peasant membership in the P.U.W.P., as 
might be expected, declined sharply during the collectivization 
drive. Whereas in 1947, peasant membership numbered 23,000, 


this figure was reduced td 13,000 by 1953. Moreover, the 


ee —————— 


SB Morbonski, op.cit. ,p.169. 
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drop in membership was particularly severe in certain pro- 
vinces in which peasant enrollment fell from 50 per cent 
Of the total party membership to 8 or 9 per cent during the 
early fie ieee ate 

During collectivization, the U.P.P. acted as the faith- 
ful agent of the P.U.W.P. in the countryside and participated 
in coercing into the cooperative farms those same peasants 
whom it was alledgedly supposed to "represent". Indeed, 
local U.P.P. activists actually competed with their opposite 
numbers in the P.U.W.P. as to who could institute more col- 
lective farms, secure greater quotas of agricultural produce 
and "unmask" a larger number of reriWaie, DiesUcr Rn oewas, 
to all intents and purposes, simply digging its own grave; 
a fact reflected in the attitude of both the P.U.W.P. lea- 
dership which ceased to consult the U.P.P. on agricultural 
Matters, even in a perfunctory way which had hitherto been 
the case, and the P.U.W.P. activ which viewed the fate of 
the U.P.P. as Linked with collectivization: i.e., Onee the 
process was complete, the U.P.P. would disappear along with 


: ; : oR : 
its social base, the independent farmer. This consensus 





Gemienire s quoted Ibid.,pp.194,195,197. 


mesae Tadeusz N. Cieplak, "The Role and Function of Non- 
Communist Parties in the Polish People's Republic: The Case 
of the United Peasant Party" (unpublished paper presented 
at the Northeastern Slavic Conference, Montreal, Canada, 
May 3-8, 1971),p.8. 


71 See Korbonski, op.cit.,p.198. 
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within the activ militated against cooperation, or even syn- 
chronization of activities, with U.P.P. activists, and the 


growing neglect of the latter was endorsed by directives 
frometha Poul WoP. poltenuromes 

An offshoot of the deterioration of interparty rela- 
tions was a widening communication gap between the U.P.P. 
and the P.U.W.P., not to mention the hiatus between the 
regime and the peasantry. The implications of this situation 
vis-a-vis the constraints placed upon the roles of the U.P.P. 
activists are evident in the subsequent remarks of two of 


these individuals concerning their activities during the 


collectivization drive: 


During the classification of peasant land in 1950 
[taxation rates, a device used to make continued 
private ownership impossible, and hence collecti- 
vization inevitable, were calculated according to 
specific, albeit often arbitrary, classifications 

of the value of the land], I worked in the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Supreme Committee of the 
United Peasant Party. Together with the other acti- 
vists, I had protested against such classifications. 
We tried to point out its possible repercussions 

in national politics as well as in the economy. The 
chief of the Department was unwilling to take this 
matter before the Central Committee [of the P.U.W.P.] 
because he was afraid to even mention the matter. As 
a party we did little or nothing at all to counter- 
act this harmful action. At the beginning of 1951, 
there came a difficult period in the collection of 
the delivery quotas. Some of our activists, instead 
of pointing out the absurdity of the allocated amounts 


Ibid. 
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of deliveries in some extreme cases, started to 
compete with the Polish United Workers' Party's 
activists in destroying the so-called kulaks, thus 
damaging our production. 


Another U.P.P. activist comments in a similar vein: 


As a member of an inter-party commission to exa- 
Mine certain abuses in the village of Giffice, 
district of Stargard, I learned of the methods 
by which the producers' cooperatives [collective 
farms] were founded and how people were forced 
to leave their newly apportioned homesteads and 
join the State Farms. All these facts were known 
“to our party members from the District Committee 
as well as to the members of the Supreme Commit- 
tee. However, they did not prevent a repetition 
of such abuses. Similar cases occugred in other 
areas without one word of protest. 


These remarks from U.P.P. activists shed some light 
upon the gulf which existed between the peasantry and the 
regime, as well as the absence of communications between 
the P.U.W.P. and the U.P.P., and within the parties them- 
selves. The implications for policy formulation in this 
information vacuum are perhaps most apparent in the mass 
exodus from the collectives in 1956 when farm policy was 
reversed and accession to the collective farms was put on 
a voluntary basis. The fact that the peasants "voted with 


their feet" speaks for the widespread estrangement from 





gaqdoted in Cieplak, op.cit.,pp.6,/7. 
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the regime and its policies present in the countryside. 

The fact that the policy was reversed, however, perhaps 
reveals a more serious difficulty in the structure of the 
party system. Andrzej Korbonski makes the point that the 
reversal of agricultural policy was most certainly under- 
taken on the basis of inadequate or misleading information 
transmitted to the P.U.W.P. leadership by the Party activ." 
The local and middle-level apparatus was surely aware of 

the discontent among the forcibly collectivized peasants, 
yet failed to relay this information to the decision-making 
circles for fear of incurring the wrath of the leadership 
and suffering the consequences accruing to those guilty 

of "inefficiency, loss of socialist perspective and opportu- 
ene Instead the local party organs continued to paint 

the rural picture in rosy hues and continued to speak of 

the possibility, if not the desirability. of forming still 
more collectives. Consequently the Party leadership, probably 
favoring the dissolution of economically unsound farms from 
the standpoint of efficiency, was out of touch with the 
rural situation and undertook a policy reformation, the 
results of which it neither foresaw nor was able to control. 
The official directives to strengthen existing cooperatives, 
which occurred simultaneously with the introduction of the 
introduction of the voluntary membership principle, suggests 
further that the leadership was basing policy decisions on 

a cumulative backlog of misinformation. 
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4p. cit.,p.250. 
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Structural Changes in the Party System 


A detailed analysis of the "Polish October" (a name 
given to the interplay of social, economic and political 
factors in Poland in 1956 which substantially trnasformed 
the framework of political activity) is beyond the scope 
of the present apanieyeg While confining ourselves to an 
account of the structural changes in the party system, we 
can, however, take note of the situational variables which 
appear to have had an impact upon Poland's parties and the 
set of relations among them. 

Returning to the concept of dominance relations, we 
might begin by making reference to what appears to have been 
an evolution of the relations between the Soviet Union and 
the ruling party in Poland following the death of Stalin. 

To start with, the P.U.W.P. leadership appears to have been 
rather disinclined to follow the early Soviet lead; the 

"New Course", initiated shortly after Stalin's death. As 
Brzezinski observes, the P.U.W.P. was the last among the 
ruling Communist parties of Eastern piesepare to formally adopt 
the New aan and probably the most timid (or relunctant) 
in implementing new policies designed to raise the living 


=H) nse tyr 
standard by reducing the rate of accumulation. The rigidity 





Eorye excellent account of the Polish situation in 1956 


is provided by Konrad Syrop, Spring in October (New York 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957). 


peace adoption came at the Ninth Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers' Party, 1956. 


>" przezinski, The Soviet Bloc, op.cit.,pp.165,166. 
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of the leadership might possibly be one factor which milita- 
ted against adequate incremental change and thereby opened 

the door to change of a more radical nature (or at least 

the threat of it), when social and political dynamics gathered 
momentum a few years later. 

Secondly, Polish-Soviet relations were altered by the 
rapprochement between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia (May 
1955), Khrushchev's "secret speech" at the Twentieth Party 
Congress of the C.P.S.U. (February 1956) and the dissolu- 
tion of the Cominform (April 1956). Taking these events in 
chronological order, the Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement 
carried with it the implicit sanction of the "Separate roads 
to socialism" idea espoused by the Yugoslavs. As such, Gomulka's 
notion of a "Polish road"no longer constituted a heresy per 
se. Moreover, by calling for “fraternal solidarity" with the 
independently minded Yugoslavs, the Soviet move hinted at a 
relaxation of Soviet authority (or an altering of the domi- 
nance relations) within the Communist procter The subsequent 
denunciation of Stlain at the Twentieth Party Congress and 
the dissolution of the Cominform, seem to confirm this 
interpretation; particularly the latter, as the formal struc- 
ture of Soviet control was dismantled. 

The "secret speech" had a variety of important political 


consequences for the P.U.W.P.. First, the matter of the 
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ori s point is made by Richard Lowenthal, World Com- 


munism: The Disintegration of a Secular Faith (New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1966),p.45. 
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rehabilitations. Richard Lowenthal points out that the 
condemnation of Stalin's prewar purges at the Twentieth Con- 
gress and the ensuing rehabilitation of many prewar Commu- 
nist leaders involved for the Poles a de facto condemnation 
of the structure of Polish-Soviet party relations under 

the Stalinist soehen 2 This is so be reason of the total 
dissolution by the Comintern in 1938 of the Communist Party 
of Polandvaoe If the action itself was now censured, it 
might be reasonable to assume that some serious doubts were 
raised in the minds of Polish Communists about the organi- 
zational arrangement which made such an opprobrious action 
possible. The rehabilitation in this sense, served to streng- 
then the hand of those within the P.U.W.P. who were favorably 
inclined toward a "Polish road". 

Second, the attack on Stalin and the "cult of the per- 
sonality" could hardly be interpreted within the Polish party 
as an endorsement of the "little Stalin" who had guided the 
P.U.W.P. since the fall of Gomulka, Boleslaw Bierut. The 
fact that Khrushchev himself flew to Warsaw to instruct the 


Polish Politburo on the choice of a successor for Bierut, who 
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100, iewanowski, op.cit.,pp.149-154, puts forward the 
idea that the dissolution of the Communist Party of Poland 
was a Soviet toreign policy strategem (designed by Stalin), 
which was undertaken as a step toward rapprochement with 
Hitler's Germany. Whether the dissolution was ordered for 
this reason or not, the fact remains that the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact was signed in the following year, and Polish Commu- 
nists had ample ground for at least suspecting that their 
party had been sacrificed on the altar of Soviet national 


interest. 
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died unexpectedly in March of 1956, is perhaps also signifi- 
cant. Khrushchev, in effect, vetoed the decision of the Poles 
to elevate Roman Zambrowski (who according to Brzezinski was 
"an apparatchik of essentially Stalinist orientation") to 

the post of First Secretary and instead successfully spon- 
sored the candidacy of Edward Ochab. Although Ochab's career 
had been largely tied to the Stalinist past, his installation 
by the Soviets ensured the P.U.W.P. acceptance of the new 
Soviet line on "separate road to socialism", albeit as: 
interpreted by Mescowsacn With the accession of Ochab to 

the leading position in the Party, a personality variable 
seems to enter the equation. That is, Ochab was able to throw 
the weight of his position behing Gomulka some months later 
and, in effect, peacefully hand over the reins of power to 
the figure who symbolized the "Polish road". 

Finally, with reference to the changing structure of 
Polish-Soviet relations, we might mention the areas of Soviet 
personnel in Poland and the matter of inter-state relations. 
By November 1956, the Soviet apparatus of direct personal 
control in Poland was dismantled. Marshall Rokossovsky was 
relieved of his post in the Polish Politburo, the role of 
the Soviet ambassador was curtailed and limited to diplomatic 
functions, and, with the exception of a few (essentially 
technical) posts, Soviet personnel were removed from the 


Polish etn ERR With respect to the matter of 





101. rzezinski, The Soviet Bloc, op.cit.,pp.245,246. 


esee Bromke, op.cit.,p.123. 
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inter-state relations, a communique released after a 
in Moscow (November 18, 1956) between a Soviet Party 
Government Delegation (headed by Khrushchev) and its 


counterpart (headed by Gomulka) listed the following 


conference 
and 
Polish 


points: 


(1) . . . the Soviet Union and the Polish People's 
Republic . . . will widen and consolidate, develop- 
ting on the basis of complete equality, respect 

for territorial integrity, national independence 
and sovereignty, and noninterference in internal 
affairs. The Soviet-Polish alliance, in which 
both the Soviet and Polish peoples are equally 
interested, is a reliable guarantee of their se- 
curity. This alliance is a most important factor 
for the strengthening of the independence of the 
Polish People's Republic and the inviolability of 
her frontier on the Oder and Neisse, the frontier 
of peace. 


(2) Both sides, on the basis of mutual interests, 
agree to regard as settled as of November 1, is Ieyay 
the Polish debts arising out of the use of credits 
granted by the Soviet Government to Poland in pay- 
ment of the full value of coal delivered by Poland 
to the Soviet Union in 1946-53 on the basis of the 
agreement of August 16,1945. 

The Soviet Government is ready to deliver to the 
Polish People's Republic 1,400,000 tons of grain 
TL 0 5a ee OBC LOOLL 


(3) It was settled that both sides would, in accor- 
dance with the developments of the international 
situation, consult on problems connected with the 
stay of Soviet military units in Polish territory, 
their number and their composition. 

The temporary presence of Soviet troops in Poland 
can in no way affect the sovereignty of the Polish 
state and cannot lead to their interference in the 
internal affairs of the Polish People's Republic. 
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The disposition and number of Soviet troops is 
to be determined by special agreement of the Govern- 
ment of the Polish People's Republic or other com- 
petent Polish authorities. 

The Soviet military units located in the terri- 
tory of the Polish People's Republic and their 
personnel, together with their families, are obli- 
gated to respgct and adhere to the provisions of 
Polish law. 


Following Sinee neem, oo we can perhaps interpret this 
extension of Poland's sovereignty as'a form of political 
development. The factor of autonomy tends to reduce the 
vulnerability of the system to influences arising from 
without and, perhaps more importantly in the Polish case, 
permits the political leadership more maneuverability on 
domestic issues, as policy formulation and decision-making 
are no longer pre-empted by the dictates of a foreign power 
which, more often than not, has neither the information 
about, nor the sensititvity to, the local situation. We 
might go one step further and suggest that the reduction, 
if not elimination of Soviet control over the Polish do- 
mestic scene constitutes a necessary condition for the for- 


mation of stable political institutions (identified as 


nnn ee EEE aEIEtEt EEE EnESS SESS Sn 


103 FOr the full text of the communique, see Paul E. 
Zinner (ed.), National Communism and Popular Revolt in 
Eastern Europe (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956), 
pp. 306-314. 


104 olitical Order in Changing Societies, op.cit., 
pp.20-22. 
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"Polish as opposed to "Russian") which are capable of 
eliciting to some degree the loyalties of the citizenry. 

In this respect, H. Gordon Skilling's discussion of the 
tendency toward persuasion and away from coercion, or the 
gradual replacement of terror by law in Eastern Europe, is 
ApCrOUriAten 2 The process of securing popular acceptance 
of political decisions is in part a process of building 
loyalties and replacing coercion by persuasion. As noted 
in the preceding chapter, there seem to be definite pay- 
offs here for decision-makers in terms of maximizing the 
information involved in decision-making , and, if our hy- 
pothesis concerning the increasing need for information in 
a modernizing society is correct, we can perhaps speak in 
terms of mutually reinforcing relationships among autonomy, 
institutionalization, persuasion and information. Taken 
together these relationship are summarized by the term 
"political development". However, this is to indicate the 
conditions for, rather than to overstate the degree of, 
political development in Poland. Although Polish autonomy 
was expanded as a result of the alteration of relations 
with the U.S.S.R., we should bear in mind, as Andrew Gyorgy 
points out, that the very proximity of the Soviet Union 


constitutes a form of "remote control" or "psychological 


a eel 


10 ome Governments of Communist East Europe (New York: 
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ecerrencan oo Nor is the situation quite so one-sided. As 
we have seen, events in the Soviet Union can be considered as 
one of the stimuli for change from the Stalinist pattern and 
subsequent developments in the Soviet Union (especially with 
respect to decentralization in the late 1950's and early 1960's) 
can perhaps be interpreted tn a similar fashion. 

As Brzezinski notes, Polish-Soviet relations since 
the "Polish October" exhibit an element of the saeaseeicen, 2" 
On the one hand, "Gomulkaist Poland was a Communist state 
which could not be maintained without the support of the 
U.S.S.R."; while on the other, the internal stability of the 
Gomulka regime was based upon noninterference in Polish 
domestic affairs. As Brzezinski goes on to mention, this 
arrangement was inherently weak in the long-run. The allaince 
with the Soviet Union suited the Party from the standpoint 
of maintaining political power in the face of domestic dis- 
content. The Soviet Union, as in the early postwar period, 


continued to be the Party's trump card; and, as mentioned 





SN erate also makes the point that the potential 
rather than the actual character of police readiness in 
de-Stalinized Eastern Europe has a similar "prophylactic 
- » « purpose of preventing social and economic disturb- 
ances . .. " His comments seem to fit into our scheme 
of dominance relations and would indicate that a certain 
continuity is present, as the reduction of overt coercion 
appears to have taken place on two parallel levels: inter- 
state and intra-state. See his essay "The Internal Political 
Order" in Eastern Europe in the Sixties, ed. by Stephen 
Fischer-Galati (New York: Frederick A, Praeger, 1963), pp. 
159-194, esp. 188,190. 


pe cer The Soviet Bloc, op.cit.,pp. 361, 362. 
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in the Polish-Soviet communique quoted aobve, the security 
of Poland's western frontier and the areas acquired from 
Germany after the war form a cornerstone of the alliance. 
For Polish domestic consumption, the line is relatively 
straight-forward: The allaince with the Soviet Union is 
essential to the security of Polish state, and the Soviets 
will only support a Communist regime in Poland. The diffi- 
culty with this arrangement, however, comes to the surface 
when the threat of German "revanchism" recedes, and the 


cornerstone is thereby aenianae 


Institutionalizing Social Changes 


In view of the set of dominance relations which we 
have sketched, the alteration of relations between the ruling 
party in Poland and the Soviet Union can perhaps be taken as 
a necessary condition for practical development within the 
Polish party system. On the domestice scene in Poland, the 
strains developing within the socioeconomic order as a 
consequence of the essentially Stalinist style of rapid 


industrialization, induced a growing disaffection with the 
| eee Sala ie a ei ee ee a ee ee Se Sa 


1 0 the Polish-West German Treaty of December 1970 
can perhaps be interpreted as dispelling the "revanchist" 
threat, and with it, the logic of the alliance. Its impli- 
cations for the internal political order are examined in 
Chapter IV. 
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regime and its policies. Ferment in Poland seemed to reach 
every sector of social life by 1956, and confronted the 
ruling party with what we referred to earlier as a "situation 
of breakdown". Nor was the ruling party immune to the con- 
flicts which were spontaneously surfacing in society. In- 
ereasing factional activity within the P.U.W.P. (and within 
the minor parties as well) suggests to some extent the poli- 
tical reflections of deep-seated social and economic pro- 
blems. 

As to the emergence of factions within the P.U.W.P. 
during the Stalinist period, Korbonski traces the process 
to the Fourth Plenum of the Central Committee which was 
held in Novermber, rere oe Although factional activity of 
some nature may have previously been present, the Fourth 
Plenum appears to be the decisive. juncture. It was at this 
time that a certain friction developed with respect to the 
goals of the system. The initial burst of rapid industrial- 
ization had already spent itsetf and, as we shall see in the 
following chapter, the economic system had reached the point 
of diminishing returns. The Party leadership, however, 
seemed disinclined toward any substantial policy alterations. 
It appears to have been unprepared to sacrifice either the 
first-order goals stemming from the official ideology (such 


as the collectivization of agriculture), or second-order 


en 


10° Korbonski, op.cit.,pp.234,235. 
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goals (such as productivity and efficiency) which are more 
closely associated with pragmatism. As such, it is small 
wonder that conflicting methods were espoused for the 
attainment of these goals, and (as mentioned above) double- 
message directives ensued. Within the Party apparatus 

(which is responsible for translating policy into action 

and attaining the goals set by the leadership) it may be 
safe to assume that the points of inconsistency between 

the ideologically and pragmatically oriented goals provided 
foci around which factional groupings tended to crystallize. 
The Swiatlo Sree Apo may have accelerated the process. 

It clearly tended to deepen divisions within the Party, as 
was evident in the heated discussion which took place short- 
ly after the Fourth Plenum at a meeting of the Warsaw cen- 
tral Party activ in December, 1954. For the first time since 
the fall of Gomulka, sharp criticism was voiced against 


members of the Politburo, and the dictatorial methods of that 





neue hoe Col. Jozef Swiatlo, a highly placed official 
in Poland's secret police, defected to the West in Decem- 
ber, 1953. His subsequent revelations (made public in Poland 
Over Radio Free Europe and Voice of America, as well by 
pamphlets dropped into Poland by the Free Europe Committee) 
concerning the terroristic methods employed by the security 
Organs contributed substantially to restrictions on the 
scope of police activity and the dismissal of many high- 
ranking officers in the security apparatus. See Richard F. 
Staar, "De-Stalinization in Eastern Europe: The Polish 
Model", in Issues of World Communism, ed. by Andrew Gyorgy 
(Princeton, Toronto, New York and London: D. Van Nostrand 
Company petit. , LOG), e076 
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The high-water mark of social and political turmoil 
in Poland during the mid-1950's, the uprising of the work- 
ers in Poznan (July, 1956), coincided with the convocation 
of the Seventh Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
P.U.W.P.. Although the Resolution adopted by the Plenum 
ascribed the Poznan revolt to the work of "demagogues and 
hostile rabble-rousing elements", it nevertheless admitted 
that the Poznan workers were dissatisfied, the their 
"serious grievances and justified demands" were the end 
product of Party intransigence, and that the Party must 
take stock of itself and evaluate the "sources and causes" 
of the widespread discontent in the country, high-lighted 
by the Poznan events. The Resolution went on to call for 
a “new course" which would raise living standards and en- 
hance economic efficiency by eliminating the "excessive 
centralization of the planning and administration of the 
economy . ..", aS well as "the excessive growth of the 
state apparatus ... and the bureaucratization of the me- 
thods of leadership". Economic reforms were to insure a 
"further widening of the prerogatives of socialist enter- 
prises, creating foundations for wide social initiative", 
and the Party was to play the role of promoting a demo- 
cratization of social life. Of at least equal importance was 
the call to "put an end to the harmful practice of comman- 


deering social organizations" and using them as "transmission 





Saasee Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc, op.cit.,pp.240, 


241. 
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belts of the Party to the masses in a one-sided manner". 
The Resolution in this respect seemed to place the Party 
on the side institutionalizing differentiated social organi- 
zations and promoting their autonomy. In the words of the 
Seventh Plenum: "A rise in the independence of these organi- 
zations will help to enhance the prestige and confidence 
they enjoy among the masses." The fact that the Resolution’ 
directed Party members to continue their "leading role" 
should not obscure the Party's definite (albeit limited) 
commitment to widening the autonomy of specialized insti- 
zipberas. oOe 

The Resolution adopted by the Seventh Plenum, however, 
in no way reflected the unanimous sentiments of the Party, 
If anything, its rather inconsistent line of discourse’ |? 
points up an aspect of compromise among different factions 
within the Party. We might at this point place the emer- 
gence of Party factions within the context of modernization 


and perhaps thereby shed some light upon the origins and 


implications of this phenomenon. Quite often, forces in the 





ee a full text of the Resolution of the Seventh 


Plenum, see Zinner, op.cit.,pp.145-186. 
3 ; ; mee f 
The explanation given for the Poznan uprising is 
perhaps the best example. The implications of the Resolution 
on this score are that the workers had legitimate grie- 
vances which were not, and perhaps could not, be met by the 
then existing structure of authority; yet, when the workers 
took to the street, the "legitimate grievances" became some- 
Roveucriminals provocation. ws. slwhichl]s. ....foundsno 
Support. on the part of the working class in Poznan... . 
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political arena are conceptually Situated on a spectrum, 

and commentators or analyists speak in terms of "right-wing", 
"left-wing" and "center" parties. It is also common to 

apply these terms to factions or groups within a party, 
especially when that party is either broadly based or claims 
to represent all of society as do the ruling parties in 
Communist states. In the case of Poland, we can perhaps 
make an association between the elite groupings ina 
modernizing society and their counterparts in the political 
sphere. However, in order to do so, we should bear in mind 
the social and political situation obtaining in Poland and 
interpret any general taxonomy accordingly. For instance, 
David Apter speaks of the "substance of modernizing politics” 
as being in large part a function of the incompatibilities 
among three types of roles: traditional, accommodationist 
-and new eye If we were to examine a modernizing 
political system based on parliamentary democracy, we might 
expect this role conflict to find expression among political 
parties, and the party system in this case would encompass 
right-wing parties (representing the traditional group), 
left-wing parties (roughly coinciding with the new roles or 
the successor sub-elites) and a center party (essentially 


accommodationist). But what of Poland where the party system 


a 





eanatan: op.cit,,pp.213,214. The thrust of “what Apter 
has in mind by "new roles",sesms to be captured by Lewis's 
term "successor sub-elites". Lewis's role typology is dis- 
cussed above on pp.21,22. 
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is non-competitive? The hegemonic character of the system 
would seem to prevent the formation of independent parties 
which articulate the interests of these three contlicting 
role types; but at the same time it would invite the forma- 
tion of factions within the parties which to some degree 
would resemble these role divisions in society. To avoid 
confusion over labels, it might be advantageous at this point 
to relate faction to role type in terms of the Polish system 
circas!956. 

Within the P.U.W.P. (and the minor parties) three 
broad factional groupings are identifiable. The first would 
be the “hard liners" or "Stalinists" who may just as well 
be labeled "revolutionary" as "traditional" depending upon 
One's point of view. In terms of the role structure of a 
modernizing Communist system, however, this faction could 
be classified as traditionally oriented. It favored the 
continuation of, if not the return to, methods of political 
activity and forms of sociopolitical organization which had 
become enshrined in Party dogma during the Stalinist era. 

It tended to stress consummatory values over instrumental 
values, and looked upon status in more or less ascriptive 
terms, i.e., one's position in the social hierarchy is more 
closely related to one's devotion to the consummatory ends 

of society (symbolized by membership in the Party) than to 
rational standards of competence and achievement. During the 
intra-Party turmoil of 1956, the Natolin group (named after 

a locale in the vicinity of Warsaw where the group frequently 


assembled) represented this orientation toward the traditional. 
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Its.Stalinist predilections largely account for its hostility 
toward the social movement within Poland which, however 
unorganized, aimed at a democratization and liberalization 
of public Mes During the late 1950's and early 1960's, 
a group known as "the Partisans" joined (and ultimately 
supplanted) the Natolin faction on the right-wing of the 
political spectrum. The Partisans evince an even stronger 
Orientation toward the traditional, making political capital 
out of anti-Semitic feelings rooted in Poland's history, and 
reacting to the modernization of society with anti-intellec- 
tual oxctuaetaeibme es 

Thest lux of political groupings, on the “center” and 
"left-wing" portions of the spectrum, makes it difficult 
to identify, much less label, these factions with any de- 
gree of precision. The Pulawska group (deriving its name 
from an avenue in Warsaw where the groups met for discus- 
sion in an apartment of one of the members) was united in 
its opposition to the Natolin program. After securing the 
reinstallation of Gomulka as First Secretary at the Eighth 
Plenum of the Central Committee (October, 1956), however, 
the group tended to split. Gomulka and his followers there- 


after came to occupy an "accommodationist" position within 





ve Paes tne main points of the Natolin group's program, 
see Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc, op.cit.,pp.249,250. 


aaa Jan Nowak, "The Stalinist Underground in Poland", 


East Europe, XIV (No.2, February, 1965),pp.2-8. 
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the Party while those pressing for further democratization 
and liberalization of the political structure took up a 
position on the Party's leaceering. | 

Within the U.P.P. and the D.P., similar factional 
groupings were present. Dissidents among the rank and file 
called for the establishment of independent party programs 
and, as such, looked forward to the formation of opposition 
parties and the end of the hegemonic system. On the other 
hand, "hard liners" who had for years acted as the tool of 
the P.U.W.P. were clearly out of step with the Gomulkaist 
leadership in the ruling party. The outcome of the factional 
conflict was the accession of those individuals to positions 
of leadership who favored Gomulka and his essentially accom- 
modationist “isee(epacti es This meant that although the hege- 
mony of the P.U.W.P. was to continue, the structure of the 
relationships among the parties in the system was to be sub- 


: aii) ‘ ; 
stantially altered. The alteration itself can perhaps 





Tele Bromke Opscit.,p.179; Brzezinski, The Soviet 


BLOG IOD eC, pps DU; 201. 


tenis is most evident in the case of the U.P.P. in 
which Gomulka's understudy, Stefan Ignar, replaced Wladyslaw 
Kowalski as Party leader. See Cieplak, op.cit.,p.10. 


ack is also of interest to note that the three-fold 
factional divisions within the parties bears a resemblance 
to the three-rold division in the Catholic movement. When 
in 1956 Piasecki took up a Stalinist position on the issue 
of liberalization, a group of dissidents, led by Jan Fran- 
kowski, formed the Christian Social Association. At the same 
time, the Znak group, which seems to direct its appeal 
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be viewed as one of the factors which enabled the Paccy to 
weather the political storm of 1956 and retain its dominant 
position within the party Sirians 


With the return of Gomulka, two parallel tendencies 





toward the rational or pragmatic elements in the Catholic 
intelligentsia, was founded. The Znak group, unlike the 
other Catholic organizations does not benefit from govern- 
mental subsidy and/or tax exemptions, but it is the only 
Catholic political organization endorsed by the Church 
hierarchy. Although Znak recognizes the hegemony of the 
P.U.W.P. as the conditio sine qua non for Poland's alliance 
with the Soviet Union and the security of the Western 
borders, it is nevertheless distinguished among Polish 
political organizations by its own political and economic 
programs and its manifest opposition to Marxism- Leninism. 
See Jan Szczepanski, Polish Society (New York: Random 
HOUS @yael./O)e, 900 455.,,56. 

120 aa : 

At least two additional factors contributed to 
the success of the P.U.W.P. First, Gomulka and his associates 
constituted a reserve team of Party leaders’ who were not 
tarnished by the harshness and the excesses of the Stalinist 
era. Moreover, Gomulka,was popularly known as an opponent 
of the former Stalinist leadership and came to symbolize 
the hope for democratization and improvement in the living 
standard. Second, as Jiri Kolaja observed during his study 
of a Polish factory, the Party was instrumental in diverting 
discontent into relatively "safe" channels. For example, 
Party members at the factory level organized meetings of 
protest against the present state of affairs. Since the 
Party itself was ultimately responsible for the situation 
against which the protests were directed, this seems rather 
paradoxical. However, by calling together such meeting, 
the Party in effect “institutionalized" the discontent. 
That is, violent feelings could be spent in verbal forays 
against the established order, while the Party could pose 
as the champion of the cause of free expression and reform. 


On the first point, see Hugh Seton-Watson, From Lenin to 
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became apparent within the party system. On the one hand, 
the minor parties were granted more of an autonomous role 
regarding their internal matters and a greater voice in 
matters of policy. The “Declaration of Cooperation" (De- 
cember 10, 1956), a joint statement on inter-party rela- 
tions signed by the leadership of the P.U.W.P. and the 
U.P.P., condemned past practices of U.P.P. subjugation to 
the P,U.W.P. and seemed to promise a broader political 
TOLesrOrathnesU,r.r, in the ratirertee However, the limits 
of this role were certainly apparent when the U.P.P. failed 
to obtain the Ministry of Agriculture after the January 1957 
parliamentary elections. 

-On the other hand, cooperation among the parties in 
the Front of National Unity seems to have acquired some 
substance. Coordinating Committees, containing representa- 
tives from each of the parties, were established at all 
levels of party and government organ zation =o These 
committees constitute a horizontal linkage among vertically 


structured parties, and, as the name suggests, function as 





to Khrushchev (New York and London: Frederick A. Praeger, 

1960), pp.372,373. Kolaja's experience is recounted in his 
book, A Polish Factory (Lexington: University of Kentucky 

Press, 1960), pp.43,44. 


121 see DZiewanowski, op.cit.,p.285. 


ee oee Stefan Rozmaryn,The Sejm and Peoples' Councils 


in Poland, (Warsaw: Polonia Publishing House, 1958), p.18 
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foci of coordination in which possible differences may be 
hashed out in privacy, while the "monolithic" image of 
the Front remains unimpaired. These Coordinating Committees 
represent a step forward in terms of increasing communica- 
tion among the parties and orchestrating their activities. 
They also provide an institutionalized basis through which 
the minor parties can exert some influence on (1) candidate 
Selection at election time, (2) recruitment to positions 
in the state bureaucracy and (3) the policies and proce- 
dures pursued by the Front. --> 

The role of the minor parties since the Polish 
October" is difficult to specify. It seems to oscillate 
between two poles which might be described as "transmission 
belt" vs. "junior pArtneriacce Each party has been known 
to endorse P.U.W.P. policies which are at loggerheads with 
the interests of its respective gerataa ae yet on occas- 
Sion (such as the case of restriction on private agricul- 
ture in 1966) the minor parties have decisively sounded a 


not of opposition. 17° Moreover, although programmatic 


a eo ere ee 


*3cieplak, op. cit.,pp. 36-38. 
124 
In the case of the U.P.P., Ignar seems to have viewed 
his party as junior partner, while the contrary can be 
said of his successor, Czeslaw Wychech who served as leader 
from 1964-1971. The present leader of the Uae oho tenis Law 
Gucwa, appears to share the view of INS he We aMeple le jeje Ss) as 
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differences among the parties are marginal. the minor par- 
ties do offer an ideological alternative to Marxism-Leninism, 


As a result, each tends to view socioeconomic development 


from a different perspectivamms, Admittedly small, these 


differences should, however, not be overlooked. In time 

of crisis, they have a tendency to come to the fore as we 
have mentioned with respect to those forces within the 
minor parties which aimed at the establishment of inde- 
pendent party programs during 1956. More recently, in the 
aftermath of the "Prague Spring", the Czechoslovakian par- 
ty system (where minor parties had long been on the brink 


of total ossification) experienced similar and perhaps 
amplified trends: 42° 

Rather than unbridled domination, so characteristic 
of the Stalinist era, the hegemony of the P.U.W.P. since 
the return of Gomulka seems to be conditioned by certain 


restraints. As Hansjakob Stehle points out: 


The stability of the ruling party in Poland rests 
upon a certain renunciation of power, upon compro- 
mises, upon a degree of tolerance which is involun- 
tary bus deliberately exploited as an aid to govern- 
ment. 


een? 


ao! ae example, the Democratic Party tends to adopt a 


gradualistic position vis-a-vis the pace and shape of eco- 
nomic development and stresses private enterprise's "re- 
serve of energy" which, in its view, should be fully tapped 
prior to the complete transition to a socialist economy. 
See Staar, Poland, 1944-1962, Op. clLGe, pass le 

128 : : : : 
On the Czechoslovakian situation in 1968,see Otto 
ULC ORrCLt. 
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This view is also espoused by the Polish sociologists, 
Jerzy Wiatr and Adam Przeworski, although their formulation 
is slightly more emphatic or extreme. Wiatr and Przeworski 
feel that the P.U.W.P.'s formal claim to represent the 
interests of society, the pressure of the party rank and 
file upon the leadership and the Operation of interest 
groups, both within and outside of the Partvoitsel ft tend 
to circumscribe the Party's range of action and alterna- 
spa ee This view, however, seems to Overstate the case. 
The usage of the term "interest group" seems to connote an 
institutionalized collection of individuals who articulate 
demands on the basis of a commonly perceived "interest", 
and, as such,has little in common with the "dictatorship 
of the proletariat". Be this as it may, there is perhaps 
some utility in the notion of social pressures which 
Operated so as to modify, if not substantially alter, the 
role of the P.U.W.P. in Polish society. 

Wiatr has recently given a more explicit expression 
to his views on the structure of the Polish party system. 131 


His diagram, depicting the interaction of the government, 


a ein eh Pe 
i oyersy J, Wiatr and Adam Przeworski, "Control Without 


Opposition", Government and Opposition szel a(NOg2, January, 


1966) ,pp. 227-239. 


nh his article "Political Parties, Interest Repre- 
sentation and Economic Development in Poland", in The 
American Political Science Review, OpP.chtms pPpetese, lead. 
coeerican rolitical Science Review cit 
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the P,.U.W.P., the U.P.P. and an interest group (in this 
case the peasantry) is reproduced below in Pigures2 st 


ELgure=2 e 





| GOVERNMENT | <r INTEREST GROUP 


eS ot | 





Presumably, the broken lines in the diagram represent in- 
fluence of some sort, while the unbrokem lines signify a 
transmission of directives or policies based upon politi- 
cal power. If this is so, Wiatr has drastically under- 
stated the role of the ruling party in a system which he 
himself describes as "hegemonic". To begin with, the 
diagram implies a sort of equality among all of the groups 
depicted (as evinced by the broken lines and two-direc- 
tional arrows} with the exception of the government. Second- 
ly, this representation neglects the "output" side of the 
political process. It is important to remember, in this 


respect, that the administration of given policies gives 
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a concrete character to the decisions made by the party 
elites, and that the implementation of certain measures 
may well be affected by the way in which policies are ad- 
ministered. In Poland, a "neutral", career civil service 
does not exist; but rather, a politicized administration 
composed of members of the various parties. Administrative 
positions are distributed among the three parties on the 
basis of a klucz ("key"), which designates the proportion 
of positions to be awarded to each sess As such, 
parties administer policies through the governmental admini- 
strative apparatus, but more importantly through their 
members in this apparatus. Finally Wiatr's illustration 
gives the impression that the peasantry is in fact an 
interest group with some sort of organization which is in- 
fluenced by, yet independent of, the political parties. 

A more accurate representation of these relationships 
might be that given in Figure 3. The set of relationship 
illustrated by Figure 3. , is based upon the set of domi- 
nance relations within the political system as developed 


in the discussion above. As such, this illustration does 





prosech R. Fiszman, "Poland - Continuity and Change", 
in The Changing Face of Communism in Eastern Europe, ed. by 
Peter A. Toma ( Tuscon: The University of Arizona Press, 
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nothing more than represent graphically the concept which we 
have been using in relation to the structure of the Polish 
Party system, and, perhaps call attention to the apparent 
flaws in Wiatr's diagram. It will be noticed that most 
relationships in Figure 3. are depicted by two arrows, 

One broken and one unbroken. The former represents 
communications (either general policy or specific directives) 
which are backed by political power. The latter stand for 
communications of a different type: those which articulate 
some interest (either directly by the peasantry or indirectly 
through a political party as intermediary) which may or 

May not influence the policy of the P.U.W.P. In this re- 
Spect,/ithe distinction isiicrucial, as» public policy. is ul- 


timately the prerogative of the ruling party and, while the 
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success of a given policy in some sense is dependent upon 
the amount of information available and the influence 
which communication from various strata or Organizations 
brings to bear upon policy makers, it should nevertheless 
be made clear that the consent of the P.U.W.P. is both 
necessary and sufficient condition for translating social 


inputs into political outputs. 


To sum up, the structure of the party system has under- 
gone a rather substantial evolution in the postwar period. 
The set of dominance relations among the parties has been 
mollified in a manner somewhat homologous to the changing 
relations between Poland and the Soviet Union, especially since 
1956. A larger role for the minor parties has favored organi- 
zational specialization in the articulation of societal inter- 
ests and has lent a degree of credibility to these parties as 
"junior partners" in government. The timits on their roles, 
however, raise the question of the degree of development 
within the party system; viz., have the structural features 
of the system been sufficiently adapted to the changing socio- 
economic environment in such a way as to insure integration, 
communication and stability in the polity? As we shall see in 
more detail below, the existence of serious factional rivalry 
within the P.U.W.P. and the eruption of violence in society 


precludes an affirmative answer to these related questions. 
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CHAPTER III 
ECONOMIC MODERNIZATION 
The Political Character of Socioeconomic Development 


Society and the economy are commonly considered by 
political analysts to be part of the "environment" within 
which the political system operates. With respect to Soviet- 
type polities, however, the distinction between political 
system and environment is a very difficutt one to makeen >> 
To begin with, the accession of a Communist party to poli- 
tical power has typically involved a "politicization" of 
society. As Jan Szczepanski puts it: "This means that politi- 
cal criteria are primary in the evaluation of every as- 
pect of social life, public or private ... the primacy 
of politics is expressed in the submission of every so- 
Cially relevant decision to political rite: tae What 
is more, adds Szczepanski, although this early politiciza- 
tion springs from the ideological impulse to remake the 
social order it in effect becomes institutionalized. This 
is so because the new social order is built upon state 


Ownership of the means of production within a planned eco- 


nomy. As such, the level of needs-satisfaction in society 





eeerhis Situation might be referred to as poor "boun- 


dary maintenance".See Almond and Powell, op.cit.,pp.19-21. 


Serer apatieki OD.CLt p.43. 
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is a direct result of political eyyhithlea Moreover, as 
John P, Hardt observes, there is "a certain stability, unity 
and consistency in the Leninist Party, the Stalinist control 
system and the Stalinist economic system of planning and 
management," 17° The point here is that social and economic 
problems which arise in the course of modernization are in 

the first.instance political problems, requiring political 
solutions. An investigation of socio-economic development 
should therefore shed some light not Only upon the "ouputs" 

of the political system, but also upon some of the political 
dynamics at play in Poland. If the syndrome which Hardt 

eee chee in fact obtains, then we should discover a certain 
tension developing between the dominant position of the P.U.W.P., 
which is buttressed by a certain type of socioeconomic order, 
and the social and economic changes needed to sustain moderni- 
zation. When such changes (and I have in mind here the general 
notion of subsystem autonomy, the need for which grows out 

of role differentiation and specialization of function as dis- 
cussed in the first chapter) are either lacking or are inade- 
quate the result should be a tapering off of economic perform- 
ance and sharpening conflicts within the social system. This 
chapter focuses on the economic aspects, while changes in the 


Se — 


13> tpia. 


vhypeys European Economic Development: Two Decades of 
Interrelationships and Interaction with the Soviet Union" in 
Economic Development in Countries of Eastern Europe, UpS.2 91st 
Cong.,2nd sess.,Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy (Washington: U.S. Govt.,Printing 
Or ee Ce, 97.0) 7D. 40.5 
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the social system are taken up in the chapter which follows. 
The Prewar Situation 


Before proceeding to an examination of socioeconomic 
development in Poland, however, we should put the matter of 
postwar modernization in perspective. Poland, during the 
interwar period, could not be classified as an underdeveloped 
country. Industrialization had already made a good deal of 
headway prior to the re-emergence of Polish statehood in 1918, 
and continued until the opening of the Second World War, large- 
ly under the aegis of the state which spurred the growth of 
industry by direct investments. On the other hand, however, 
the state "hampered a more powerful economic upsurge by imple- 
menting vexatious 'nostrification' measures, a xenophobic policy 
in respect to foreign investments and discriminatory measures 
which limited the opportunities for Gee are ee We 
might describe pre-Communist Poland as a society which exhibited 
the impulse toward modernity, but at the same time, one in 
which the inertia of the traditional order was paramount. With 
respect to the latter, Zygmunt Bauman has called attention to 
a number of characteristics of interwar Poland which are typi- 
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cally found in a "under-developed society". Bauman. would 





Ledw: bolas Spulber, The State ana Economic Development 


in Eastern Europe (New York: Random House, 1966) ,p.42. 


LAS eae his "Economic Growth, Social Structure, Elite 
Formation: The Case of Poland" in Class, Status and Power, ed. 
by R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset, (2nd ed.; New York: The Free 
Press, 1966) ,pp.535-536. 
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include: 

(1) a primarily rural wconomy 

(2) a high proportion of family enterprise 

(3) traditionalism 

(4) ascriptive status 

(5) low social mobility 

(6) scorn for "hard work" 

(7) a surplus of "irrelevant intellectuals and 
professionals " 


(8) “petty-bourgeois" mentality 


Finally, the effects of wartime destruction and pillage were 
particularly devastating in Poland, accounting for industrial 
losses estimated at Spr OOsmiieronsUese dollars wen Following 
the war, therefore, the immediate economic goal of the Party 
was to repair the damages; beyond this, the intention was, and 


remains, the creation of a modern, industrial economy. 
Industrialization on the Soviet Model 


The emphasis of this chapter falls upon three aspects of 
economic development in Poland, and attempts to answer three 
related questions. First, what has been the extent of economic 
growth in the postwar years and what style of economic organi- 
zation has been implemented to accomplish this? Second, what 
are the salient problems encountered in the course of develop- 


ment? Third, what measures has the political leadership 





an the economic setbacks which resulted from the 


Second World War, see Hugh Seton-Watson, The East European 
Revolution (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956),pp.232,233. 
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introduced to deal with the emerging problems? In sum, the 
intention is to examine how economic growth was initiated and 
how it has been sustained. This latter aspect implies, of 
course, a question of degree, as well as possible alternatives 
to Party policy in the economic sphere. These considerations 
will be taken up in the following section while it remains 
here to look at the performance of the Polish economy. 
Economic development, Soviet-style, is centered around 
two complementary features: central planning and the nationali- 
zation of industry. The nationalization law passed in Poland 
(January, 1946) brought the major portion of the industrial 
plant and labor force within the public sector. Although 
private industry remained, and for some time was encouraged 
in some areas due to the emphasis on retovery, it was never- 
theless progressively taxed out of existence as can be seen 
in Table l. ae Along with nationalization, an industrial 
reorganization was carried out and completed by late 1950. 
A three-tiered structure took shape, composed of base plants, 
which were grouped into national corporations and directed 
by central management under the appropriate Ministry. The 
effect was to centralize the industrial machine, thus making 
it responsible to, and dependent upon, "the commanding poli- 


tical Sentara. 2h 


Seer nonerativesnrecer to state-sponsored associations 
of artisans engaged in handicrafts. 


Sacra Spulber, The Economics of Eastern Europep.op-cit., 
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TABLE 1. - - Employment in the "Three Sectors" of Polish 
Industry, 1947-1949 














Employment 
1947 1948 1949 
eerublicesector Tg ele) PAS) iEp SP ley iets i) 1,436,880 
2. Cooperatives 64,028 82,880 98,058 
3. Private 141, 308 105,942 (Sse 
Total 755476323 "1,494,409 rro0S, 704 
Percentage 
1947 1948 1949 
1. Public Sector 86.8 87.4 S25 
2. Cooperatives 4.2 55 6.1 
3. Private Oak. eile Poke 
Total LOO%0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Nicolas Spulber, The Economics of Communist 
Eastern Europe (New York: Technology Press of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and John Wiley and Sons, Inc.,1957), 
p.65. 

It might be advantageous at this point to outline some 
of the important features of central planning as they bear 
strongly upon not only the style of economic development, but 
also upon many of the problems encountered in the course of 
economic growth. In the context of Soviet-type economies, 
Nicolas Spulber defines a plan "as a comprehensive set of 
accounts linking a serics of output, investment and consump- 


tion targets with the projected factor commodity and money 
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flows required to assure their-attainments"; and adds that 
Soviet-type planning resembles a "definite set of tasks" 
which are forecasted by the planner and made into law by the 
political feadereni oe. 4. The role of the political leader- 
ship, in this regard, is of paramount importance. As the 
Polish economist Oskar Lange puts it, the political compo- 
nent of planning is an essential feature of socialism, 
expressing "the fact that the socialist economy does not 
develop in an elemental way, but that its development is 
guided and directed by the conscious will of organized society 
- - » subjecting the operation of economic laws .. . to the 
direction of human Rtas The plan, therefore, is an 
instrument designed to determine; (1) the rate of economic 
growth by its division of the national income between accumu- 
latton and consumption and (2) the direction of development 
itself by the distribution of investment_among the various 
sectors of the seein oe It is important to note at 

this point that "the direction of development" in Poland, 

as was the case throughout Eastern Europe during the ear- 

ly postwar years, was toward economic autarky. That is, 


regardless of national economic endowments or level of 


development, Poland set about the task of duplicating the 


ee Thid tp tos2. 


Eesha Role of Planning in Socialist Economy", in 


New Currents in Soviet-Type Economies: A Reader, ed. by 


George R. Feiwel (Scranton, Penn.: International Textbook 
Company, 1968), p.14. 
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Soviet experience of rapid industrialization, financed 
through domestic accumulation and focused on the expan- 
sion of the producer's goods sector or industry, with the 
ultimate aim of economic self-sufficiency, rather than 


specialization. 
Central Planning in a Command Economy 


The structure of economic planning designed to achieve 
this end involves a hierarchy of plans, each with a relative- 
ly specific function or purpose. At the top of the hierarchy 
is the perspective plan which deals with long-range trends 
in the economy and serves primarily as a rather inexact road- 
map are development and, possibly, future reform. The long- 
term plan (which varies from five to six years in Poiand) 
likewise deals with development and reform, but does so 
within a more specified or limited context. It concentrates 
on the economy's primary objectives and provides a framework, 
subject to modification, for the more detailed short-term 
Or annual plans, which, as mentioned above, are a direct out- 
put of the political system in the forms of laws. 

Long-term planning proceeds on the basis of what is 
called "material balancing", a ratherimprecise method of 
calculation and recalculation by successive approximation, 
aimed at coordinating growth by matching proposed outputs 
with proposed uses. Material balancing provides the political 
leadership with an ample number of access points to the 


planning process, due to the flexibility which this method 
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affords in terms of altering the factors proportions within 
the economy. As such, economic targets which are high on 

the list of the regime's priorities can be met in most cases 
by simply readjusting the material balance and resources 

to key areas. However, low priority areas in the economy 
would (and do) suffer in the process, since resources origin- 
ally scheduled for these are frequently diverted to high 
priority sectors. This diversion of planned resources often 
leads to slow-downs and work stoppages, and the resulting 
inefficiency, as we shall see below, is further compounded 
by the time factor involved in planning, along with the 
guesswork stemming from insufficient data. 

The short-term or annual plan is formulated on the 
basis of "preliminary indicators" (referred to as "control 
figures" in the Soviet Union), which are a collection and 
summation of the data gathered by the planning commission 
from reports submitted by enterprises. The short-term 
plan, as well as forecasting development for the coming 
year, also outlines income generation and distribution, 
employment and investment. The preliminary indicators 
express "the production of commodities by product groups 
and give detailed schedules for major commodities. The 
Magnitude of the most important investment projects is al- 
so etsy erSeE Te As in enemedae of long-term planning, 
the political factor is rather pronounced, and here per- 


haps doubly so. First, in the translation of draft plan 





meetani clave Wellisz, The Economics of the Soviet Bloc 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964),p.139. 
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into law, political imperatives tend to assert themselves 

in the form of altering resource allocation (as mentioned 
above with respect to long-term plans) and also by way of 
upwardly revising plan targets, especially in priority areas. 
As a result, the preliminary indicators, the first and sup- 
posedly crudest step in the planning process, may better 
compare with the actual condition of the economy and the 
feasibility of production goals, given this condition, than 
the plan itself. 

Second, checking on plan fulfillment is another func- 
tion of the short-term plan. Implicit here is the possibi- 
lity of alternative resource allocation and revised pro- 
duction goals during the course of the plan itself, effect- 
ed via ad hoc governmental directives. Although this tac- 
tic may alleviate pressing difficulties in the short-run, 
it certainly has other, less salutary, consequences as well. 
To begin with, the central directives at best deal with 
approximations based on rather dated information, and as 
such may seek to remedy situations which have substantial- 
ly changed during the interval elapsing between the com- 
pilation of the data and the implementation of the direc- 
tive. Also, the use of such directives may result ina 
Vicious circle which undermines any balance or coordination 
which. the plan contained in the first place. Directives, even 
if they solve one set of problems, create in the process 
another set and lead, therefore, to more directives. This 
problem has been both chronic and acute in Poland, leading one 
observer to remark that the political leadership is "Seeming- 


ly unable to evolve a clear-cut and consistent long-term 
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economic policy, with firmly established objectives .... 
The result is that when something goes wrong, as has hap- 
pened many times in the past, economic decisions are usually 
made on a day-to-day basis and ad hoc measures are adop- 
ted to deal with a particular continguency. Do regard is 
not paid to the likely side-effects of those measures in 
other sectors of the Aaah er 

An important instrument for stimulating the type of 
economic development desired by the political leadership is 
the price structure in Poland's centrally planned economy. 
Prices, as a rule, are usually held constant over a number 
of annual plans, in order “to facilitate comparisons among 
different line Although resource allocation is atcom- 
plished through the use of physical flows, a financial plan, 
paralleling the economic plan, outlines finanacial transactions 


in money values and attempts to coordinate such things as 


wage payments and consumer prices. Of crucial importance 





146 Michael Gamarnikow, "Poland, 1967" in The Predic- 
tion of Communist Economic Performance, ed. by Peter J.D. 
Wiles (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971),pp.226, 
227. Gamarnikow follows these comments with an illustra- 
tion of his point using the example of employment policies. 
He remarks: "The best example here is the periodic mass 
lay-offs of workers to boost the falling labor productivity 
indices and to keep wage fund expenditure within the limits 
prescribed by the plan. These measures usually bring some 
temporary relief in the endangered sectors, but the subse- 
quent dislocation of production targets sooner or later 
forces the enterprise managers to rehire approximately 
the same number of workers he dismissed previously." 


Sabwal li gz: loc.cit. 
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here is the system of "dual pricing" embodied in the finan- 
cial plan. In order to secure the level of demand in priori- 
ty sectors which the political leadership considers to be 

of overriding importante, prices in the producer's goods 
sector are fixed at artificially low levels, while prices 

for consumer durables,or foodstuffs not thought to be basic 
to consumption, are raised correspondingly. Aside from the 
consequences which this practice portends vis-a-vis the stan- 
dard of living, we should take note at this point that "dual 
pricing"fails to tackle the problem of supply. While demand 
for resources going into the producer's goods sector is 
artificially stimulated, such demand often has the effect 

of exhausting raw material reserves (not to mention encourag- 
ing waste) and leads to work stoppages and "bottlenecks" in 
the economy . 148 We will pick up this subject below with 
respect to the pattern of performance during the course of 

a five-year plan. 

In sum, the implementation of Soviet-style, central 
planning in Poland was designed to achieve rapid industri- 
alization by cutting through "the vicious circle of low total 
income, low savings and slow growth, and to secure at the 
same time revolutionary technological changes in certain 


149- : : 
branches of the economy." Given this objective, we 


ee or a concise description of the "dual price system" 
in Poland and the pros and cons involved, see George R, Feiwel, 


The Economics of a Socialist Enterprise (New York, Washington 


and London: Frederick A, Praeger, 1965),pp.57-64. 


pearttcalae Spulber, Soviet Strategy for Economic Growth 


(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1964),p.23. 
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can at least partially evaluate the success of this approach 
by having a look at the performance of the Polish economy, 
beginning with the period of recovery and reconstruction 


which followed the war. 


Postwar Performance 


Although the destruction of industry in Poland was 
particularly severe (as noted above) the postwar boundary 
settlement by which Poland expanded her western frontier 
at the expense of the defeated, and now divided, Germany, 
and the effect of appreciably increasing Poland's indus- 
trial base. For instance, the percentage of total popula- 
tion employed in industry rose from the prewar level of 
2.4 per cent to the postwar figure of 3.9 per Cente. > 
The target set for producers' goods industry (250 per cent 
of the 1938 level) by the recovery plan (covering the 
period from January, 1947 through December, 1949) does not 
appear to be excessively high when this territorial re- 
arrangement is kept in mind. Moreover, Poland was the re- 
cipient of some 481 million dollars in U.N.R.R.A. aid which 
helped to defray the cost of this industrial expansion. 
Finally, the rather low projected figure for agricultural 
recovery (80 per cent of the 1938 level) does not seem to 
be exceptionally small if it is remembered that Poland's 


postwar population, as a result of war-time death, the 
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Spulber, The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe, 
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cession of the eastern province to the Soviet Union and 
the forced evacuation of the large German minority, was 
only about two-thirds of the 1938 total. In November, 1949, 
the State Planning Commission announced that the Three- 
Year Plan for reconstruction had been completed two months 
ahead of schedule, and was exceeded in industrial growth 
by an estimated 10 per eanuesen With the relative success 
of economic recovery and the Stalinist leadership by now 
firmly in the saddle, Poland embarked upon the first long- 
term Plan in January, 1950. 

As might be expected from the foregoing, the over- 
riding emphasis of the First Six-Year Plan was the develop- 
ment of heavy industry. This can be seen in the structure 


of investments for the period as presented in Table 2. With 


TABLE 2. - - Investment by Economic Sector 1950-1955 








Percentage of Total Investment 


Industry and Building 42.9 
Transport and Communications 14.9 
Agriculture NRE ate, 
Housing shee! 
Public Services 21.4 
Others 0.6 


ee perc Eat Sa tn IS AE Dl et a Se a aE lt i ee a 
Source: Spulber, The Economics of Communist Eastern 


Europe, OpreL tn, Pacol 

ee 
Poh seetoes on the Polish Three -Year recovery plan are taken 

from Seton-Watson, op.cit.,pp.241-245. 
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the concentration of investment in this high priority area, 
Polish industry registered some remarkable gains. Table 3 
outlines this for a number of key products, with compari- 
sons of prewar and post plan levels for Poland. The figures 
for the world average in the Table put this growth in some 
perspective. 

Keeping in mind the addition to Poland's industrial 
plant as a result if the postwar isverrasvay change, performance 
within this sector of the economy, as depicted in Table 3 
is nevertheless quite impressive. However, in assessing 
this performance, we whould also mention some of the costs 
involved. Financing this development of producers' goods 
industries through domestic accumulation had the effect 
of freezing, if not further depressing, the average stan- 
dard of living. Given the tendency to concentrate resources 
in the priority area of producers' goods, and the declining 
growth rate of labor productivity over the course of a 
long-term plan (which we will take up below), a rather steady 
rise in the rate of accumulation (percentage of national 
income allocated for reinvestment) during the First Six- 
Year Plan became one of the means of meeting Plan targets in 
key areas. Between the launching of the plan in 1950 and 


the inauguration of the New Course in 1953 (which scaled 
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TABLE 3. --Per Capita Ouput in Some Key Industries: Poland and the World Average, 
19378and 1956) 


1937 1956 
Absolute Figures Poland Absolute fig- Poland 
per Capita with World ures per Capita with World 
Average as Average as 
100 100 





World Average Poland World Average Poland 





Coal,Lignite, Crude.oil 906.0 V,09 7.0 Lp293.4 S325 OF | aa eet 
and Natural Gas [in kgs.] 

Electrical Power[in kw.hr.] Pg il el 106.0 Gi y..0 wWOLSOR | Pia, 
Steel [in kgs.] 63.4 43.0 i Oe 8) BO0s0 74.8 
Sulfuric Acid [in-kgs.] 8.0 4.6 14.5 L720 |3923 
Artificial fibers [in kgs.] 0.4 0.2 0.8 220 } 25020 
Cement [in kgs:] Ssh es S/o 85-0 145.0 {170.6 
Paper [in kgs.] IM AEs) 5 oe 3.6 L457 OGsS 
Yarn (Cotton,Wool and syn- Vas sp, 4.3 8.0 | 18524 





thetic Fibers) [in kgs.] 


Source: Andrzej Karpinski, Problems of Socialist Industrialization in Poland, 
trans., Irena Dobosz and Olgierd Wojtasiewicz (Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Ekonomiczne, 
1963) p20, 
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down oOver-optimistic targets), accumulation as a percentage 


of the national income rose dramatically, as shown in Table 4. 








TABLE 4. - - Accumulation as a Percentage of National Income, 
1950-1953 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
29.4 28.4 32 38 


SDOULCO-mhaLCDilsSKi, OD,CLt., Piel oy Lo. 


With accumulation reaching these proportions, it is small 
wonder that the 40 per cent increase in real wages, which was 
Originally forecast by the prene==- failed to materialize. 
Finally, the neglect of consumer goods industries is apparent 
in the marked difference between the prewar and post-Plan 
ratio of producers' to consumers' goods. Prior to the war 
this Patio stood at 52:48, while after completion of 


the Plan, it became 75.5:24.5. 
The Problem of Consumption 


The problem of consuption is, of course, tied up 


with the emphasis which the political leadership places 
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ee onni S ratio appears in Spulber, The Economics of Commun- 


ist Eastern Turope, op.cit.,p.303. 
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on accumulation, in order to finance industrial expansion. 
However, especially in later stages of industrial develop- 
ment, the problem tends to become more complex, in corres- 
pondence with the increasing complexity of the structure 
of consuption. For instance, Bogdan Mieczkowski has shown 
that although per capita income rose in Poland over the 
period 1960-1968 by approximately 1.5 per cent (if price 
changes are taken into consideration), per capita con- 
sumption over, the same period in fact fell by about 1.5 
per cent. Mieczkowski attributes this phenomenon to the 
influence of new assortments and the changing structure 

of consumer aenanictaa It is generally held that one 
indicator of socioeconomic development is a shift in the 
consuption pattern from foodstuffs to consumer durables, 
Studies in Poland have partially borne out this proposi- 
tion. "Statistics on consmption patterns of different in- 
come groups show that the higher the educational back- 
ground of the head of the household, the lower the propor- 
tion of expenditures on eacdeen ee see However, due to 
the irrational (or arbitrary) nature of the price struc- 
ture and the differential form of turnover tax on manu- 
facturing enterprises (arrived at by the difference between 
factory prices and sales prices), stimuli to the producers 


are largely separated from the actual conditions prevailing 


fe pogdan Mieczkowski, "Recent Discussion of Consumpticn 
Planning in Poland", Soviet Studies, XXII (No.4, April, 1971), 
pp.610-612. 
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in the consumer's market. As such, this situation may re- 
sult in a product mix which does not correspond to con- 
sumer preferences, and the switch from foodstuffs to con- 
sumer durables is thereby Ppeded tae It is important 

to remember here that in order to increase the volume of 
consumption at a given stage of economic modernization, 

this shift to consumer durables is all-important. Consump- 
tion of foodstuffs, after all, has a natural ceiling. In 
Poland, however, the irrationalities of the price structure, 
the differential turnover tax, and the lack of market sig- 
nals for the producers have resulted in a situation in which 
food prices are rising least among consumer goods while at 
the same time their social costs per unit of production 

are higher than those of most consumer abel. As 
such, resource allocation for consumer goods industries 
within Poland's centrally planned economy all too often 

has the effect of simply adding to the inventories rather than 
increasing the level of popular consumption saan The diffi- 
culty which Poland is experiencing with respect to raising 
this consumption level is apparent in the data presented 

in Table 5. It will be noticed that among the Western 
European countries, there is a general trend toward in- 
creaSing per capita consumption in relation to G.N.P. as 
economic expansion proceeds (with the exception of France 


and Norway over the years 1956-1960 and 1961-1964, respec- 


tively). In Poland, however, personal consumption has not 
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kept pace with economic growth. 


Table 5.-- Growth of Personal Consumption in Relation to 
that of the G.N.P.: Polish and West European Comparisions 


a eee 
SSS 


Ratios of Growth Rates (in percent) 


T9555 1956-60 1961-64 
Poland 85 84 76 
Austria © 100 100 eZ 
Denmark 25 76 102 
France ah 83 114 
West Germany 88 105 106 
Italy 15 76 33 
Netherlands 62 98 142 
Norway 67 94 80 


Source: Maurice Ernst, "Postwar Economic Growth in 


Eastern Europe" in New Currents in Soviet-Type Economies, 
eptont:,.p.8s. 


The Question of Efficiency 


Consumption, however, is simply one of the problems 
associated with Poland's efforts to create a modern econo- 
my by means of central planning. A perhaps more immediate 
difficulty is noticeable with respect to the declining 
rate in the gross value of industrial output (for both 
producers' and consumers' goods) experienced during the 
course of a given plan. In this regard, the decline in 
the gross value of industrial output during the First Six- 


Year Plan is somewhat representative of a pattern in Polish 
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postwar economic development. Spulber, commenting on both 
the recovery and first long-term plans in Eastern Europe, 
observes that the initial economic upsurge was brought 


about by the 


Employment of idle resources, human and material 

as well as the reallocation of the resources al- 
ready in use . .. . Both processes can be considered 
as having reached their limit by 1950. After this 
date it became more apparent and more difficult to 
expand output at the same ratio even though there 

was considerable new capital construction as the 
stepped-up production of steel machinery and the 
intense ackavity in the building industry clearly 
indicate. 


It seems that once idle resources are brought into 
the economy, economic growth tends to become contingent 
upon more effective use of existing resources. Poland's 
attempt at economic modernization during the First Six- 
Year Plan was in this sense, somewhat of a failure. The 
thrust of the Plan was to expand output by increasing the 
concentration of production (i.e., the establisment of 
large scale industrial enterprises, either amalgamation or 
new construction) and increase the level of specialization 
within the economy. As Karpinski points out, neither con- 
centration nor specialization added much to the efficiency 
of the economy, due in the main to the"usually low standard 
of organization of the labor process in new plants... 


[and] the inability to properly organize interindustry 
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coordination."*°° It seems that each of these deficiencies 
(organization and coordination) is traceable to the nature 

of the command system of central planning as sketched above. 
The organizational structure of the enterprise tends to con- 
form more to the prescriptions of the political order, rather 
than what may be the optimal arrangement at the level of the 
enterprise itsele. Likewise, the coordination of economic 
activity becomes more difficult to maintain as specialization 
proliferates the number of economic roles and functions within 
the system. Ad hoc political directives, as discussed above, 
further compound the problem. Before proceeding to a discussion 
of the regime's attempts to overcome some of these difficulties 
through economic reform, we might have a look at the relative 
efficiency of investments in Poland as compared with some 


Western European nations (Table 6). 


TABLE 6.-- Changes in Investment.Costs: Poland and Some 
Western European Nations, 1951-1964 








Gross Fixed Investment per Unit of Increase in Output 


Country Total Economy Industry 
1953-55 '56-60 '61-64 '51-55 '56-60 '61-64 


Poland 4.4 520 ae (3 ae2 35.6 3.4 
Austria hae 4.4 Si i ee 2.4 --- 
Belgium --- 7.4 4.4 --- Gr 2e6 
Denmark 8.6 3.5 4.4 Pac 2.4 --- 
France 4.1 4.2 4.2 --- pe | 230 
West Germany Phe) igs] eo bes Zo 3.4 
Greece Paes 3.4 B23 pee) Leo --- 
Italy SIs ohne 4.6 aha has: Dua 
Netherlands Shots: peo aber 20m 33-2 B76 


Source? Ernst; Sopvcit.,p.96. 





bance Karpinski, op.cit.,pp.220-228. 
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It should be noted that with respect to the issue 
of efficiency, the data in Table 6 give only part of the pic- 
ture. They are ouput figures and, as Such, Savanothing 
about the utility of the output. For instance, unsold con- 
sumer durables, sitting on warehouse shelves (as is too 
frequently the case in Poland)are included, even though 
their non-use represents waste. Nevertheless, these data 
do give some indication of production efficiency, and on 
this basis it seems reasonable to conclude that investment 
costs tend to be somewhat higher in Poland then in Western 
Europe, perhaps reflecting the inadequacies on the Stalin- 
is economic model with which Poland began industrializa- 
tion, as well as the unwillingness or inability of the 
political leadership to undertake structural reforms in 
the economy which would better suit a later stage of moderni- 


zation. This is perhaps illustrated by the data in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.-- Indexes of Labor Productivity among Six Eastern 
European States, Selected Years, 1950-67 











(1955=100) 

1950 W955 1960 1965 1967 
Bulgaria ---- 100.0 ---- ike 18)ee's) ---- 
Czechoslovakia 9129 10020 L2iAT Loins 140.0 
East’ Germany TALS) 100.0 2a ee 146.5 lyse ets 
Hungary S601 LUOZO 114.2 Ii ley a, 146.4 
Poland 89.4 100.0 at a Lobes LOL 
Rumania TSAS) 100.0 EPR eds) 160.2 Lolo 


Source: Thad P, Alton, “Economic Structure and Growth 


in Eastern Europe", Economic Development in Countries of 
Eastern Europe, op.cit.,p.62. 
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It seems that in terms of labor productivity, a key indicator 
of economic development, the greatest strides among countries 
which essentially shared a common economic organization after 
the war has been made by Rumania and Bulgaria (the more econo- 
mically backward) and by Hungary and East Germany (the two 

nations which by 1967 had made the most progress in reforming 


the organization of the economy). 


First Attempts at Economic Refom: 


Successes and Failures 


The issue of economic reform in Poland is a question 
which has direct implications for the political order. Speci- 
fically, it involves the political position of the ruling 
party. As we have pointed out above, there seems to bea 
certain congruence between a centralized command economy and 
a centralized, authoritarian party which monopolizes poli- 
tical power and rules on the basis of "command". As an 
ideal type, this situation was most closely approximated 
in Poland during the period of Stalinism. As Karpniski ob- 
serves, the difficulties which the economy experienced 
during the industrialization drive of the First Six-Year 
Plan, are, in the final analysis, traceable to the poli- 
tical factor. That is, economic decision-making was domi- 
nated by the political leadership, whose deficiency in 


terms of information and expertise lies at the root of 





16lipia., pp. 31, 32. 
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such problems as falling output levels, rising investment, 
wastage, and low personal consumption. What Karpinski neglects 
to mention in this regard, however, is that the economically 
deleterious role of the political leadership is made possible 
by the centralized structure of the Soviet-type economy, and 
that the Soviet model has its own deficiencies, regardless of 
who is at the controls, +°? What is more, the problems with 
this type of economic structure tend to become more pronounced 
as the economy develops; such that increasing amounts of in- 
formation, flowing from proliferating and increasingly more 
specialized sources, tend to overload the central decision- 
making apparatus and make coordination within the economy 
MOFe=-aitricult}to-maintain- 

On the surface, the economic answer to flagging per- 
formance seems to be a simple one: if the Organization of 
the economy is out of step with the demands of optimality 
in a modernizing Beene hime then that organization should 
De ee 

“eharsapeeet Grossman has neatly summarized the problems 


on the Soviet-type, planned economy. See his article "Economic 
Reform: The Interplay of Economics and Politics", in The 


Future of Communism in Europe, ed. R.V. Burks (Detroit: 


Wayne State University Press, 1968),p.110. 
sel Gs : ; : ‘ 

On balance, this notion is not too distant from the 
contradiction which Marx saw in the capitalist system between 
"the forces of production" and "the relations of production". 
According to marx, these relations gradually become "fetters" 
on the productive forces and, as such, lead to social revolu- 
tion. See, for instance, his Preface to "A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy” in Karl Marx and Frederick 


Engels Selected Works (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1968), 
pp.181-185; see also in Marx and Engels Basic Writings on 


Politics and Philosophy,ed. Lewis Feuer (Garden City, New 
York; Doubleday and Co.,Inc.,1959),pp.42-46. 
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be reformed. Reform,however, is also, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, a political question, and a multifarious one at that. 
First of all, the decision to reform ultimately rests with 

the political leadership. Secondly, if reforms are to be made, 
the question of what shape these will take,and how far they 
will go, becomes crucial. Under the Stalinist system, the 

party elite, "by concentrating in its hands total political 
power as well as all the essential economic prerogatives... 
was able to prevent the growth of a rival power group while 

at the same time enjoying a free hand in the economic sphere," °* 
Should the party leadership decide to reform the system by 
delegating more responsibility to local decision-makers, would 
not the party's leading role in society be jeopardized ? And 
further, would not the position of the leadership itself within 
‘the party be threatened if local party officials were to play 

a larger role in goal-setting rather than simply carrying out 
instructions from above ? And what of the unity of the party 

in cases where locally established goal stconftlicts ?alf-more 
discretionary powers were afforded to non-apparatus decision 
makers (such as plant managers), would this diminish the in- 
fluence of the local party organs and stimulate rebellion in 
the middle ranks of the party against the leadership ? As it 
LS; ree centralized, bureaucratic structure allows the non- -party 


Ges 
expert "to participate in decisions without inordinately 


eee 


peeta el Gamarnikow,"Can They Decentralize?", in 
Bast» BULrOpe = XVe (NO. /,July, 1966) ,p.17. 


Berne term "non-party"should be understood here as re- 
ferring to individuals whose main career pattern is outside 
the party apparatus, regardless of whether or not the given 
individual happens to be a party member. 
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increasing his power"; yet the security of the party's 
leadership is nevertheless at Pe ctiewa ae as the line 
between participation in decision-making and dewtacto, 
usurpation of the decision-making function (due to 
superior knowledge, information, etc. ) is a difficult 
One to draw, much less to maintain. Binally,. there ic 
the international situation to consider. Would a reformed 
economy upset trading patterns within COMECON ? Would it 
lead to strengthening economic ties with Western countries 
and an international reorientation eae And what of 
the Soviet Union's strategic position and the need seks 
military hardware ? ale Certainly the possibility of 
reform is conditioned by Poland's position within the 
Fastern European bloc, as the 1968 events in Czechosio- 
vakia demonstrated all too well. 

In summary then, the question of reform is centered 


in the tension between economic optimality and the system 


of party ponerolacs We can perhaps add some weight to 


Sc a ee | ee 
eeccact Beck, "Bureaucracy and Political Development 


in Eastern Europe" in Bureaucracy and Political Development, 


ed. Joseph LaPalombara (Princeton: Princeton University 
BLess,~64905)),p. 261, 


wel ie possibility is mentioned by Grossman, op.cit., 
ins ealihe hs 

cee Hardt. Op. clita. poo. 
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This point is made by Beck, op.cit.,p.281. 
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this notion by examining the attempts at economic re- © a 
form in Poland and the courses which they appeared to have 
followed. From our brief analysis of economic performance 
in postwar Poland it seems that reforms to date have been 
none too successful. It remains here to at least provide 


a partial answer to why this has been so. 


The movement for economic reform in Poland, perhaps 
latent during the Stalinist period due to the suppression 
of those ideas which did not conform to party orthodoxy, 
seemed to have surfaced and to have gathered momentum dur- 
ing the political and intellectual ferment which swept 
-Poland in 1956. A group of economists headed by Professor 
Oskar Lange, were constituted as an "Economic Council" 
and encharged with the task of preparing a "new economic 
model" for the Polish economy. This they did, and presented 
their ideas to the Economic Committee of the Council of 
Ministers in May, 1957. The Economic Committee adopted the 
proposals in the following July. The "new economic model" was 
for the most part the product of Lange's thinking and his 
name came to be identified with the plan for reform. Lange's 
idea'of the role of central planning in a socialist econo- 
my had already been mentioned. However, while maintaining 
that a rigid command system is essential for economic growth 
under socialism during the early stages of development 
(Lange called this a "war economy" ), he felt that the 
scope of planning and the methods employed to ensure plan 


fulfillment must radically change at a later stage, if 
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economic growth is to be sustained. 02° The "new economic 
model" embodied this thinking and called for a substantial 
departure from the system of central planning, a devolu- 
tion of decision-making power to the enterprise level and 
an emphasis on the profit motive in order to promote effi- 
ciency and technical innovation. !/+ 

An important priciple which Lange voiced as a corollary 
to his theory of the economic stages of socialist development 
was the change he saw in the role of the working class. 
The "war economy" period was inevitable, according to Lange, 
because the working class was a relatively weak force in 
society during the transformation of a backward country into 
an industrial, socialist state. However, once a certain 
‘measure of industrialization had been achieved, and the work- 
ing class has grown "in numbers as well as in consciousness 
and political maturity", the situation has arrived in which 


working class participation in economic decisions becomes a 


Lele 
matter of paramount importance. The spontaneous emergence 
ee eter es eee eee = ee ee eS Se 
170 


See his essay cited above, pp.14-21. 


Ae see Brown, op.cit.,p.54; Michael Gamarnikow, "Econo- 
mic Reform in Poland" in East Europe, XIV (No.7,July 1965), 
p.14, 


sereanqe: op.cit.,pp.17-18. Lange in this passage also 
refers to the "growth of a new socialist intelligentsia" and 
adds that : "When it becomes clear that the highly centralized 
administrative and bureaucratic methods of management create 
obstacles to further progress also a part of the political 
and state apparatus becomes convinced that a change in methods 
of administration and management is needed. Thus new social 
forces mature which require and also make possible a change 
of these methods." It seems that these comments parallel 
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of workers' councils in some areas of Poland during 1956, 
seemed to signal the advent of a new, participatory role 
for the working class in the economy. Indeed, the P.U.W.P. 
was quick to extend the number of workers' councils and 
institutionalize the new system by law (Novemssr, 1956). 
In essence, the establishment of workers' councils was 

a return to the "shop committees" which had been active 
in industrial management from 1945 to 1949, at which time 
they were subordinated to the trade unions and deprived 
of any autonomous action. The new law envisaged substantial 
decision-making power for the coungiils eae including 
authority over what and how to produce, and the level of 
prices and wages in the firm, Although day-to-day deci- 


.sions in the enterprise were still the responsibility of 


ge 


quite closely those of Samuel H. Barnes as cited above in 
Chapter I. There appears to be little difference, if any, 
between what Barnes refers to as "changes of leadership 
style" and what Lange calls "change of methods of admini- 
stration and management". Although Lange's analysis is 
based on a Marxian conception of dialectical change and 
intended exclusively for "socialist" countries, each of 
these authors postulates the need for, and the importance 
of,some sort of democratic leadership style within a par- 
ticipatory framework in order to promote maximum producti- 
vity, initiative and efficiency in a modern industrial 
economy. 


itary Kolaja, op.cit.,pp.4,5. At least two-thirds 
of the council was to be composed of workers' representa- 
tives, elected by the workers themselves. 
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the director (thus maintaining the principle of "one-man 
Management") the director himself was responsible to the 
workers’ council in that the council exercised a veto 
power Over nominations to the post, which were made by the 
appropriate governmental gency ees 

This innovation in “workers' self-management", like 
that of the "new economic model" itself, was never fully 
carried out and in each case the direction of the reform 
was sharpely reversed. In May, 1957, when the Economic 
Council of Ministers was considering the Lange group's 
proposal for a restructuring of relations within. the economy, 
the Ninth Plenum of the Central Committee of the P.U.W.P. 
was putting the damper on the self-management system. The 
-Ninth Plenum re-defined the role of the workers' councils 
in such a way as to suspend their autonomous role, limit 
their function to that of studying the operation of the 
firm, offering suggestions for improvements and enforcing 
labor Sfecipiinass = Subsequently, any significant residual 
authority which the councils may have had was legislated out 
of existence, and in thousands of factories the councils 
ceased to exist Stiga ther = 


The fate of the "new economic model" was sealed in the 





we Ibid.,pp.6,7; see also Richard F. Staar, "New Course 


in Communist Poland" in The Journal of Politics, XX (No.1, 
Pebruary,e 1958) >,p. 72. 


Usher "The New Course in Communist Poland", op.cit., 


p.73. Some of the social and political implications of this 
re-definition are examined in the following chapter. 


176 s+ chile, op.cit.,pp.166-169. 
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wake of the economic difficulties which began to mount in 
Poland during 1958, and which came to a head in the autumn 

of 1959. As Gamarnikow observes, any attempt to adapt a 
centrally directed economy to a market or quasi-market situa- 
tion is likely to involve, at least in the short-run, some 
unsettling effects. This is perhaps especially important 

with respect to unemployment and the threat of price infla- 
sion Amen An additional difficulty appears to have been 

the "basic disproportions" which the "new economic model" 

(if fully carried out) would have created between the Polish 
economic system and the other members of comzcon. +78 Soviet 
emphasis on heavy industry and the production of military 
hardware tends to make even simple resource re-allocation 

_ (not to mention restructuring the economy itself) an agonizing 
Sedan Finally, we should not neglect to mention 
anti-reform pressure within the state and party bureaucracies. 
In Poland, the influence of this group is perhaps especially 
strong as sere to two-thirds of the P.U.W.P. membership 

are employed as state tammy Even enterprise mana- 
gers seem to betray an ambivalent attitude toward economic 
reforms and we can perhaps at least speculate that as economic 
conditions began to deteriorate in the late 1950's, their 
conservative side came to the fore. As Gregory Grossman ob- 
serves, this group, while tending to favor minor adjustments 
or improvements in the system of central planning, is by and 


large negative in its attitude toward a radical restructuring 





cee his article "The Costs of Reform" in East Europe, 
MVNO. Oe AUGUSt,+.1966),,.. pp.jio-21. 
178 


L793 


Gamarnikow,"Economic Reform in Poland, op.cit.,p.14 


phot ee : 
See Hardt, op.cit.,p./. Bigzman, Op.cit.,p. /2- 
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of the Economy san This is perhaps the case not only because 
of the difficulty involved in breaking with old patterns of 
behavior and the uncertainty attendant on adapting to a new 
role within a new Sennen, oo but also because the stan- 
dard education and training received by those occupying mana- 
gerial positions in Soviet-type economies are strongly oriented 
toward engineering skills and Pema ooiton rather than the 
development of managerial talents per se, as is commonly asso- 
ciated with business administration in Western countries.1°? 

The apparent reversal in the direction of the reform 
(or the "retreat from October" as the larger process of 
de-liberalization is sometimes called) was given immediate 
effect by Gomulka in the advancement of former "Stalinists" 
.to key administrative positions in 1959. For example, Eugeniusz 
Szyr and Julian Tokarski, two individuals who had occupied 
important economic Saeemecysnen during the period of the 
Src ee et ee aes ee eerie Se. = 

GS ceossman, Opiiciin ps Lait 

SeeTie “play it safe" attitude of Polish managers is 
well described by Alexander Matejko in his article "The Exe- 


cutive in Present Day Poland" in The Polish Review, XVI (No.3, 
Summer, 1971),pp.32-58, passim. 

nee rate education and training of managers in the Soviet 
Union, in comparison with their counterparts in the United 
States, is presented in great detail by Barry M. Richman, 


Management Development and Education in the Soviet Union (East 


Lansing, Mich.: M.S.U. International Business Studies, 1967). 
184 . : 

Szyr had been a powerful figure in the central plan- 

ning apparatus which was headed by Hilary Minc. In 1954, Szyr 

replaced Minc, and held the latter's post until 1956. Tokarski, 

Minister of Heavy Industry during the First Six-Year Plan, 

had been identified with not only past economic policies, put 
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First Six Year Plan, were reinstated as vice-premiers in the 


government. At the same time, prominent "liberal" per- 
sonalities in leading circles were Gemoted. 
This re-shuffle of personnel in the Party appears 
to have signaled a return to the past, despite reform 
measures which were already on the books. The modicum of 
decentralization in economic decision-making which the 
reforms seemed to promise was , in this sense, largely 


illusory. The Polish economists Jerzy L. Toeplitz, writing 


in Zycie Gospodarcze (November 10, 1960) observed that: 


Budgets are corrected and approved in all details 
by the ministries and this does not in the least 
give the impression that the associations [combi- 
nations of local industries ] are their own econanic 
accountants. Inspectors from the Supreme Chamber 
of Control often do not accept the explanations of 
the director concerning post-inspection observa- 
tions on the activity of subordinated enterprises 
. » . associations do not have much authority in 
theLnework sas wasieloes tall thisymeansethatitthe 
superior authorities _do not have confidence in 

the associations! 





also with the repression of the Poznan workers. It was he who 
flatly rejected the demands of the Poznan workers in 1956. 
sect Stelhe,.0op.cit..p.42; 

Looe ‘ : : 

Ibid,; see also Gamarnikow, "Economic Reform in 

Poland,» Op.acit.i,p.14. 

Seach ol ay Matwin and Jerzy Albrecht are two cases 
in point. Also Jerzy Morawski, a member of the Politburo, 
resigned in April, 1960. See Brown, op.cit.,p.54. 
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But the return of the "hard liners" to positions of power, 
reflected not only Gomulka's apparent balk in the face of 
difficulties or his "negative conservatism" as some have 
eae ee but perhaps also a shortcoming within the 
P.U.W.P. itself; i.e., a rather modest inventory of talent 
and experience. As one leading P.U.W.P. member put it: 
"Our party never has been a party of the masses. This is 
why we lack cadres, why we have a shortage of intelli- - 
gent men in the leadership class. That is why one always 
finds the same people being used in specific situations." oe 
The influence of these "same people" is, no doubt, 
important for understanding the way in which the reform 
was jettisoned. It also appears to have been a salient 
‘feature in minimizing the success of the 1964 reform which 
we will take up shortly. However, before proceeding to a 
discussion of the Party's second attempt at restructuring 
the economy, we should perhaps take notice of those areas 
in which progress was made. First, as we have mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, the forced collectivization of 
agriculture was terminated. The gains which Polish agri- 
culture made in succeeding years, can perhaps be interpre- 
ted as a result of the rapprochement between the Party 
and the private farmer. Table 8 gives an idea of this 
advancement in agricultural productivity by comparing Poland 


to other countries in Eastern Europe where collective 





188) rown, Op.GLe, 189 suoted in Stehle, op.cit.,p.44. 
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farming prevails. It is also interesting to compare the 
post-collectivization ouptut levels in Poland with those 
Prior to 1956. Although the figure for 1954-1956 shows 
marked improvement in production over the preceding period, 
we should remember that by 1954, the collectivization 
drive had largely tapered spay thus indicating a mea- 
sure of tranquility in the agriculture sector. The sharp 
increases in production during the periods which followed 


"“de-collectivization", attest to the success of the new 


policy in agriculture. 


TABLE 8.-- Growth in Total Crop and Agricultural Production 
for Selected Years, 1934-1968 

ee So ee SD ee eerie os ts 
= 2 ES ee 


Eoupuid tries with Collectivized 
Agriculture 
1934-38 LOO. 0 100.0 
1948-50 98.0 7525 
1954-56 I5h.0. 2 S6c1 
1960-62 BS 5a Bis ea Ba 
1965-67 L5Sey/ b33e2 
1968 Ish ee 5 Yose3 


source: Gregory Lazarcik,"Growth of Output,Expenses and 
Net Product in East European Agriculture" in Economic Develop- 


Ments in Eastern Europe, op.cit.,p.475. 


Second, the economic role of the People's Councils, 


the organs of local government in Poland, was considerably 
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amplified. The People's Councils were granted more auto- 
nomy in drafting local niens oh and a iarger share of 

the national budget in order to finance local industrial 
development as well as carry on various social and cultural 
services. Table 9 indicates the growth of local budgetary 


expenditures and compares these with the State budget. 


TABLE 9. -- Budgetary Expenditures of the People's Councils, 
1955-1968. 


—_ee——e—eeeee eo -n—n— eee eee 
—_—ee—eee—e—e—e—ee————— eee ee eee 





Year Local Budget in millions Percentage of 
of zloty National Budget 
1955 Eon o 14.8 
1956 23,080 L742 
L957 33,986 Dei) 
1958 40,358 24.0 
1959 45,980 | 2582 
1960 oie TAGE: 26n3 
1961 57,973 24.3 
1962 69,166 277 
1963 TUp4 24 28.4 
1964 74,563 PAF bos P 
1965 79,959 27.6 
1966 Sos Zee 
1967 87,607 Pd bie 
1968 90,615 PACT | 


Source: Sylwester ZawaGzki,"Study of Local Power in 
Poland" (paper presented at the VIII World Congress of the 
International Political Science Association, Munich,August 
31 -September 5, 1970), p.2. 





7  ctaar, “New Course in Communist’ Poland", op.cit.,p.75. 
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Third, official tolerance, and even encouragement, 
of private enterprise during the 1960's tended to miti- 
gate some of the short comings of the centrally planned 
economy. This pragmatic approach to economic questions, 
(which seems to be in accordance with the outlook of the 
Democratic Party and which may reflect the influece of 
the D.P. on economic decision-making) undoubtedly had some 
salutary effects. In addition to providing new jobs, the 
takeover of unprofitable state enterprises (particularly 
in service industries) by private entrepreneurs upgraded 
both economic efficiency and the quality of the erOcner aes 
Finally, we should mention the imponderable influ- 
ence which reform-oriented economists may have had upon the 
~P.U.W.P. itself. Although the measures which Lange and others 
had proposed were, for the most part, aborted by late 1959, 
the relative relaxation of censorship brought about by the 
"Polish October" permitted the debate over economic reform 
to be carried on. Economists continued to propound the merits 
of reform in their journals, and as such, kept alive the re- 
form movement. They may well have impressed the younger "tech- 
nocrats" in the P.U.W.P. and in this way assisted in bringing 
about. Poland's second major attempt to reorganize the economy 
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eas Michael Gamarnikow, "The New Role of Private 


Enterprise" in East Europe, XVI (No.8, August, 1967),pp.2-9. 


EO ES argument is made by Gamarnikow, "Economic 
BeroOrmiin Poland”, Op.cit.,p.15. 
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Economic Reform: Round Two 


Poland's second round of economic reform was initia- 
ted at the Fourth Party Congress of the P.U.W.P. in June 
of 1964. The decree of the Council of Ministers which 
followed (June 25, 1964) embodied the principles of ration- 
ality, economic effectiveness and ero es sins eae Enter- 
prises were instructed to employ market analysis techniques 
in order to adjust production to anticipated demand. In 
order to increase the autonomy of the firm in establishing 
its own product mix and output levels, enterprises were 
presented with a number of variants of the draft plan, 
among which the enterprise was to select the one which most 
‘closely approximated its market aR Individual 
enterprises were grouped into new Industrial Associations 
which were delegated more responsibility over planning, fi- 
Nance, wages and investements, thus permitting a larger degree. 
of specialization in SECAC Tepe pas ree It appeared that 
the pragmatic reformist was yet to have his day. 

On closer examination, however, the Party seems to 
have given somewhat less than an unqualified endorsement to 


1. 
those forces advocating fundamental reform. Bl To begin 


Aer Oe, jeyera spake ee aL 


aces Brown ..Op.CLt «,ppaLi2— lin 

Leave nueis has divided reform programs in Eastern 
Europe into two types; "A" and "B". The former refers to an 
abandoning of central planning altogether, and implies a 


willingness on the part of the political leadership to run 
the risk of loosing control over society by opting cut of 
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with, the same Fourth Party Congress which called for a 
new direction in the economy also advanced Eugeniusz SzZyG 
and Frantisek Waniolka, "two orthodox, conservative eco- 
nomic stalwarts", to full membership in the ovis yuyaever = 
This may have been the "pound of flesh" which Gomulka had 
to pay in order to placate the conservative wing of the 
Party and secure its acquiescence in the new policy. The 
larger question, however, is just how "new" the policy 

was. Certainly the innovations in the organizational struc- 
ture of the economy, and the system of enterprise selec- 
tion of draft plans were departures from the previous 

state of affairs. So was the emphasis on profit. What was 
not changed, however, was the framework of the politically 
directed centralized economy, and it is here that the root 
of the difficulties appears to lie. Let us place the above 
three innovations within the context of this framework and 


examine what they came to mean in concrete terms. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——S—S—_—_——sn—r—— 


its previous role in economic decision-making. The advan- 
tages of "Type A" reforms included a facility for techni- 
cal innovations and the efficiency associated with a mar- 
ket economy. "Type B" reforms are essentially attempts 

at streamlining the central planning system by allowing 
for a modicum of decentralization in decision-making and 
simulating certain features of a market economy. Polish 
reforms would be classified as "Type B". See his essay, 
"Technological and Political Change in Eastern Europe" in 
Johnson, op.cit.,pp. 289-304. 
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First, the organizational change and the draft plan 
variants had the effect of proliferating the number of 
planning and control agencies and of enormously compli- 
cating the coordination of economic branches and sectors. 
Not only was the setting of priorities to remain the pre- 
rogative of the Party, but the Party's role in the economy 
was, if anything, enlarged by the Peorqeni part one Se- 
cond, the importance of profit as an indicator of economic 
success met with a similar fate. Although the use of this 
indicator should not be overlooked with respect to the 
prevention of intra-enterprise waste, profit, when prices 
are still centrally established, does not "reflect the 
relative scarcity value of goods so as to facilitate a 
much higher efficiency of resource use on the economy- 
wide eater ae Nor does it operate as a signal for re- 
source allocation on a larger scale at the level of the 
firm, as it does in market acanort cats Rather, priorities, 
and the resources required to meet them, remain within the 
jurisdiction of the Party and on this score there has been 
very little aneeeen = 


Depsite the organizational change and the concomi- 


tant emphasis which the reform seemed to place on enterprise 





knisee Gamarnikow, "Economic Reform in Poland",op.cit., 
pp.18-20. 
20) *. 
200; rossman, OD .Chte, peuus Ibid. 
202 


The 1966-1970 long-term plan which was adopted during 
the course of the reform called for a 6.2 per cent increase in 
the producers' goods sector and a 3.1 per cent increase in con- 
sumer goods. Investments were to rise during the period by 8 
per cent. See East Europe, XVI (No.1,January,1967),p.44. 
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autonomy, previous "bureaucratic" patterns of behavior tended 
to persist. As one Polish journalist observed, "only the 


name of the institution on the door has been changed. The 
persons and their habits and attitudes remain the same," 20? 
In order to illustrate the way which the centrally planned 
system and its adjunct, the "bureaucratic" mentality, have 
the etrect "of stifling the innovation; rationality and pro- 
fitability which the reform proclaimed as desiderata, we 
might mention the case of the Zabrze-Zakrzow Metal Works, a 


firm which produces refridgerators. The management of the 


enterprise noted during 1965 that 


the demand for refridgerators of 100 and 120 liters 
capacity was rapidly declining, while that for 
smaller refridgerators was rising. Nevertheless 
they were forced to stick to their old production 
plan, and soon their warehouses were jammed with 
unsold products. The enterprise management ... 
decided that in its 1966 production plan the output 
of the smaller models would be raised by 70 per- 
cent at the expense of the larger ones. 

- - - But the proposed production plan of the 
Zabrze-Zakrzow Metal Works was flatly rejected by 
thescrust™~ {Industrial Assocrationl’. in a detailed 
directive set down by the bureaucrats, the fac- 
tory was ordered to increase its output of larga- 
size refridgerators above the 1965 level. The rea- 
son given was that the manufacture of small units 
takes relatively more labor, and in order to reach 
the target for value of total output the enterprise 
would have to hire more workers or pay more overtime 
to its present workers. This would conflict with 

r the indices for wages and employment already wgpked 
out by the trust and approved by the ministry. 





ee Gloted in Gamarnikow,"Can They Decentralize?", op. 


Ole Oso. 
Of Tpid. ,pp.19, 20. 
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Given this rigidity in the structure of Poland's centrally 
planned economy, failure in attaining the benefits which 
the reform seemed to have promised appears in retrospect 
to be an all-but-predictable result. 

Economic performance over the course of the 1966-1970 
long term plan perhaps illustrates the failure of the reform 
to tackle fundamental problems. Holding true to previously 
set patterns, the growth in labor productivity fell off 
sharply as the plan progressed and the gap between output 
levels for producers' and consumers' goods widened, 7° 
The complications which the reform involved in the areas 
of planning and coordination were noticeable during the first 
year of the plan's operation. In 1966, "among 114 enterprises 
only 4 did not change their plans (!), 74 changed them 1-5 
times, 24 changed them 6-10 times, 10 changed them 11-20 


: : 2 
times and 2 managed to change their plans over 20 times! " we 


Deadlock in Development: The Political Impasse 


In addition to the structural problems of the centrally 
directed economy, and the bureaucratic inertia which seems to 
thrive in this climate, it appears that political factors, 
both domestic and international, combined to deliver the coup 
de grace to the reform movement. In line with the foreign 


policy imperatives dictated by Poland's position within’ the 





tere Bogan Mieczkowski, "Poland, 1968", in Wiles, 
OP. CLt. /pp235, 248,249. 
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Soviet-bloc, Gomulka delivered a violent, anti-Zionist ad- 
dress on June 19, 1967, shortly after the Israeli victory 

in the six-days' war. By castigating the "Zionist agents in 
our midst", he in effect gave the green light to conservative 
elements within the Party who sought to use anti-Semitic 
feelings as a political weapon against their coconenteeeoe 
After the student revolt in March, 1968 (of which more is 
said in the following chapter), the "anti-Zionist" campaign 
was stepped up. A number of university professors, most of 
whom are of Jewish origin, were accused of instigating the 
student uprising. As it happened, a number of these profes- 
sors were prominent reform economists, and their dismissal 
not only deprived the reform movement of its "moving spirits", 
but also tended to discredit the reform feceleee a Thus the 


Way was Open for 


an all-out attack on every single manifestation 

of economic pragmatism. And not only in the field 
of economic policies: the net result of this of- 
fensive of economic obscurantism has been a con- 
siderable roll-back and a significant stpeggthening 
of the prerogatives of central planners. 


The intrusion of the political into what remained of the 


autonomy in the economic sphere which the 1964 reform had 





Oe ees Gamarnikow,"Poland and Czechoslovakia: The 
Pitfalls of Economic Prophecy in the Communist World", in 
MILs ;eODeCLt. ;D. 200s 
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advocated bore its deleterious consequences. Indeed, when 
the Party reconvened for its Fifth Congress in November,1968, 
Gomulka, in surveying the accomplishments of the economy over 
the years since the introduction of the reform at the Fourth 
Congress, was forced to acknowledge the "insufficient growth" 
in consumer goods, the insufficient increase in the produc- 
tivity of labor and the inadequate efficiency of investient. -.° 
In summing up, it seems that economic development in 
Poland showed remarkable progress during the early postwar 
years, but that growth has tapered off considerably since 
that time. Sustained development appears to be hampered by 
the rigid nature of the command economy, and attempts at 
reforming this system have met with minimal success. As the 
command economy is a "politicized" economy which accomodates 
the interests of the command political system, so efforts 
at reforming this structure frequently encounter political 
resistance. With respect to political factors which favor a 
continuation of the economic status quo (or, what is the 
same thing, present obstacles to the reform movement) four 
general considerations come to mind. The first is Poland's 
position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and the other members of 
COMECON and the Warsaw Pact. This situation, no doubt, pro- 
vides the parameters or the acceptable scope of possible re- 
forms. Moreover, there may be influences from the interna- 
tional sphere which strengthen the hand of anti-reform ele- 


ments within the P.U.W.P., as seems to have been the case in 





tse: a synopsis of Gomulka's address to the Fifth 


Party Congress, see East Europe, XVII (No.12, December, 1968) 
aol. 
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regard to the anti-Zionist campaign in 1967 and the return 
to economic orthodoxy which followed. Secondly, factional 
BACEIVIityaewl thin ithe, PeU.W. Pe probably has a bearing on 
economic reform, in that sinecures are apparently employed 
to placate rival factions, and it is not uncommon to promote 
"conservative" party members to important post as "liberal' 
reforms are initiated. Further competing factions have made 
use of non-economic issues (e.g., "anti-Zionism") to pro- 
mote their own economic policies. Thirdly, the immensely 
complicated administration of a centralized economy provides 
the Party with ample access to economic decision-making and 
eroteee its "leading role" in society. To take this one step 
further, the party's role is secured by the confusion and 
disorganization which the command economy seems to breed. By 
reforming the structure of the economy, clarifying lines of 
command, etc. (not to mention providing autonomy at the enter- 
prise level), the Party's direct role in the economy would, 
no doubt, reseeats, Cee The party apparatus, then, seems to 


have a vested interest in the same confusion which, more 


—_—_ SSeS 


RN Grossman puts it, the job of the lower level 
party organs "essentially is to step in where the mechanism 
slips or fails, to compensate for inadequate incentives, 
imperfect signals, imbalances and shortages of all sorts, 
conflicting dirctives, and other functional defects. The 
party mobilizes, goads, resolves conflicts, asserts priori- 
ties, watches for malfeasance in office, uncovers waste, 
and safeguards the targets of the plan and the values of 
the regime . .. it has a positive role to play in the 
economy, if largely by default of other social mechanisms." 
WOOL Cs Det oes 
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often than not, reform measures seek to remedy. Finally, 

it seems warranted to emphasize once again the congruence 
between the command economy and the command political sys- 
tem. Economic development, particularly in the later stages 
of growth, becomes highly contingent upon political develop- 
Ment, particularly with respect to widening the base of 
effective participation,or "de-politicizing" areas of 
economic decision-making. It appears that each of these 
developmental alternatives might well be interpreted by 


the P.U.W.P. as a threat to its hegemonic position. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOCIAL MODERNIZATION 


The primary focus in the preceding chapter was on the 
economic modernization of Poland and some of the political 
ramifications which this process seems to involve. It re- 
mains here to fill in some of the blank spots in the pic- 
ture so far presented by sketching the major social changes 
which have accompanied the economic transformation, and 
examining the importance of these for the political system 
in general, and the ruling party in particular. 

Social change implies friction. The transition from a 
traditional order to a modern mass society is fraught with 
social disequilibrium and individual dislocation. The par- 
ticular style of social development in Poland has, as we 
shall see, added to the strains of the transitional period. 
What is more, social conflicts have found few outlets through 
formal political structures and, consequently, tend either 
to find expression in informal patterns of behavior within 
these structures or to erupt in outbursts of violence. At 
either turn, the stability of the political system is called 


into question. 


The Pre-Communist Background 
As noted above, interwar Poland exhibited many of 
the characteristics of a traditional or underdeveloped socie- 


22 


ty The "gentry culture" of historical Poland, with 


cece G above, pp.75, 76. 
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its romantic, nationalist tradition , its disdain for 
“hard work" and its elitarian disposition toward those who 
earned their livelihood through physical labor, was large- 
ly assimilated by the middle classes, and constituted the 
dominant cultural influence in cress = This gentry 
culture found expression through its principal exponents, 
the Polish ce a gencers sos of whom more is said be- 
low. Coexisting alongside the gentry culture, and having 
in common with it certain fundamental values, was the 
"folk" or "peasant culture", which encompassed the bulk 
of the population. The peasantry, like the gentry, was 

of course, rooted in the ways of Tee and 
looked upon land as the most highly prized commodity in 
the cultural scheme of cance This outlook could well 
be described as traditional, as the traditional frame of 


mind sees resources as fixed and the environment as unal- 





gamer Dobrowolski, "Studies in Occupational 
Ldeologiess she Polish Sociological Bulletin,» (No. 1,1965); 
pp.92,93. Dobrowolski uses the term "lord culture" to refer to 
what is here called "gentry culture". Since the latter term 
seems to have more currency, it is used in place of Dobro- 
wolski's. 

rasee Alexander Matejko, "Status Incongruence in the 
Polish Intelligentsia", Social Research, XXXIII (No.3, 
Winter, 1969), pp.611-613. 

aah is term is used by Peter H. Merkl to denote a 
set of social characteristics which are found in agricultural 


societies, see his Modern Comparative Politics (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.,1970), pp.23-25. 


16 ; ; 
Dobrowolski, op.cit.,pp.93,94. 
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terable. Placing a maximum value on land is therefore in 
consonance with this particular Weltanschauung. 

Standing above these two cultural patterns and provi- 
ding the unifying link between them has been the centuries- 
old identification of nationhood with the Roman Catholic 
religion. Surrounded, and eventually dismembered, by Pro- 
testant and Orthodox states, Poland kept alive its nation- 
al identity through the medium of religion, which "came 
to be perceived as a collectivistic, sociopolitical cate- 
GOLY.e eee a2? Religion tended to perpetuate the concept 
of a Polish nation , long after the nation state had itself 
been dissolved. The concepts "Pole" and "Catholic" became 
largely equatablehane and constituted somewhat of a bulwark 


against cultural secularization. 
Postwar Transition: The First Steps 


The impact of the Second World War and the subse- 
quent accession of the Communists to political power wrought 
dramatic changes in the structure of social life in Poland. 
The effect of these events was such as to break down tradi- 
tional norms and patterns of behavior and prepare the way 
for the transition to what might be called a modern socie- 
Lys LO begin with, Poland's prewar social structure, in 


Which the gentry and bourgeois classes were the dominant 
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strata, was revamped; these classes have been largely, if 
not entirely, eliminated, and their influence substantially 
Fedueedes Along with the dispossession of these classes 
came the opening of avenues for upward social mobility. 

The restructuring of society was, of course, carried 
out "from above" under the auspices of the state. Of crucial 
importance for this restructuring were the nationalization 
of large scale Pguetry -- and the land saettapee Not 
only were the "class enemies” (gentry and bourgeoisie) thereby 
expropriated and abolished as classes, but the wielders of 
political Power were enabled to carry out a policy of massive 
industrial expansion which (1) created new jobs, (2) opened 
up positions in the socioeconomic heirarchy, (3) and stimulated 
internal migration to urban areas. Let us look briefly at 
each of these three modernizing processes. 

: Prewar Poland shared with most of its Eastern European 
neighbors the economic plight of rural Overpopulation. About 
three-fifths of the population were engaged in agriculture, 
and 67 per cent of the total number of agricultural hold- 
ings were too small to provide adequate living for the 


Owners and their dependents. °7 Compounding the problem 





“ere uanes, op.cit.,p.39. Some of the residual 
influences of gentry culture are dealt with below. 
220 


220 


See above, pp.77-78. 


On the land reform in postwar Poland, see Korbonski, 
Op. Ct. Pp. 66-98. 
pee niidxander Matejko, "From Peasant into Worker in 


Poland", International Review of Sociology, VIII (No.3, 
December {51971)?,p227, 30. 
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was the rather high rate of natural increases in the population 
on the fences The postwar industrialization drive, however, 
Opened up countless new jobs in the non-agicultural sector 
and radically altered the structure of employment in favor of 
industry. The number of industrial workers, for example, has 
increased from a 1946 figure of 870,000 to 3,070,000, 1T! 2969. 
The majority of these workers have come from the Wilfages ~~ 
The influx of peasants into urban areas in postwar 
Poland has assumed rather large proportions. The collec- 
tivization of agriculture in the early fifties, as might 
be expected, tended to accelerate the process. During the 
period 1946-1960, "the average annual rate of migration 
from rural to urban areas was 2.5 times the figure of 


1921-1938" “> According to Fiszman, the rate has been 


stepped up even more since iefapn oe The adjustment to an 
urban life style is perhaps always an arduous transition 
for the newcomer from the countryside. Within the con- 
text of such a massive flow of population to urban areas, 
however, we might surmise that the difficulty is exacerba- 
ted. This point is based upon the proposition that accul- 
turation into a new pattern of behavior is facilitated by 


the presence of role models (in this case, people who are 


already adept in the urban style of life) which provide the 


modes the early 1930's, the rate of natural increase 


in the country side was 16.7 per thousand as compared with 
8.4 per thousand in the cities. Of the total increase in 
agricultural population during the years 1921-1938, 67 per 
cent remained in the villages, 22 per cent migrated to the 
cities, and 11 per cent emigrated from Poland to find work 
abroad. [bragypeol. 
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behavioral cues for those who are in the process of 
learning the skills and assimilating the norms of their 
new environment. In a situation, however, where a large 
percentage of the urban population consists of recent 
arrivals from the villages, role models are in relative 
scarcity and acculturation is impeded. In addition to this 
problem, urban migration in postwar Polamd does not fit 
into the step-wise pattern of migration as noted, for 
instance, in Latin America, where migrants from rural 
areas first settle in smaller cities or towns before gra- 
vitating to major urban centers. 7“! This step-wise pro- 
cess tends to cushion the "culture shock" of the village- 
to-metropolis metamorphosis by exposing the migrant to a 
small dosage of urbanism before he makes his way to the 
big city, and providing him with some of the occupational 
skills which he will need when he gets there. In Poland, 
however, the tendency among peasants has been to bypass 
the smaller cities and go directly from the village to one 


: 228 
of the major urban centers. 


Social Mobility: 


Professional Qualifications vs. Political Mobility 


The difficulties in this rural-urban transition were 


perhaps somewhat assuaged by the plethora of job opportunities 





eon the step-wise pattern of internal migration,see 
JOan Nelson,."The Urban, Poor", World Politics, XXII, (No.4, 
Bours} Pp. oo 7 
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created by the drive for rapid industrialization as noted 
above. An accompanying factor was the Opening of new 
channels for upward mobility and "the sky is the limit" 
atmosphere fostered by the regime. After the War, as 
Alexander Matejko puts it, "there was such a great de- 
mand for white collars . .. that all kinds of candidates 
were admitted to salaried posts, especially when it was 

in the interest of the Party to have loyal and reliable 
people socially advanced from lower ranks in industry."727 
It appears that political loyality outweighed professional 
qualifications as the major stepping stone to career ad- 
vancements. Those who were upgraded, of course, owed all 
to the Party, and the very process of advancement tended 
to reinforce the loyalty sentiments of the upwardly mo- 
bile, and professionally deficient, careerists who were 
entering the Pierarch mace Some idea of the extent of 
this expanded mobility can be inferred from the fact that 
presently about two-thirds of all executives in Polish 
industry are from working class or peasant prekgrounieme y 
and only about half of these have received higher educa- 
vitae es This sort of politically induced and politically 


controlled advancement would seem to do wonders for the 
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See Alexander Matejko, "The Executive in Poland", 
Op. cit. ,pp.34-35, 41. 
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ruling party in terms of eliciting allegiance, building 
legitimacy and staffing positions of social and econo- 

mic importance with politically reliable individuals. At 
the same time, however, certain costs appear to be in- 
volved as well. On the debit side we might mention the 
obvious matter of qualifications, or the lack of them, 
among the new professional and semi-professional strata. 

If the Party rewards the faithful with promotions to po- 
sitions of power and influence, it also expects a certain 
amount of performance from them in their new roles. Having 
the formal status of an industrial executive, for example, 
without the skills required to adequately discharge the 
functions attendant on this role, results in a situation 
which is by no means conducive to occupational SeCuruuye 
and often leads to sub rosa, informal arrangements which 
transgress the institutional parameters of the system and 
which in the long-run become dysfunctional. The bureau- 
cratic inertia which we noted in the preceding chapter with 
respect to the attempts at economic reform in Poland can 
perhaps be largely attributed to the deficiency in expertise , 
the insecurity in status and the tendency to cling to 
familiar (however outmoded) patterns of behavior among 
industrial officials which this postwar "mobility-for-the 
reliable" policy seems to induce. Finally, we might add 

a time dimension to this picture by mentioning the pro- 
blem of succeeding generations; i.e., the difficulty which 
confronts the system when the aspirations of younger, bet- 
ter educated men are stifled because the upper slots in 


the hierarchy are already populated by political appointees 
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who often lack the educational qualifications of their 
younger subordinates, but who are, nevertheless, esta- 
blished in their Dosittoneaaoe These points are dealt 
with in more detail below with respect to the problems 
of social change in Poland. Before proceeding to this 
topic, however, a general statement seems to be in order 
regarding the modernization of Polish society under the 


aegis of Communist political rule. 
The Coexistence of Incompatibles 


There is a certain difficulty involved in any attempt 
at formulating a concise, descriptive statement about Po- 
land's contemporary social system. Poland is a society in 
transition and, as such, it evinces an anomalic situation 
which might be called "the coexistence of incompatibles": 
Roman Catholocism and Marxism-Leninism vie for popular 
support,each asserting its claim to being the protector 
of Polish independence and nationhood ; political criteria 
and apolitical norms of professionalism and modern 
science live in unhappy symbiosis, each reading like the 
Other's epitath; traditional romanticism and modern realism 


234 
exchange epithets, yet neither has the final say. 





e322 tejko, “The Polish Intelligentsia”, op:cit., 


a 





DF6236 

234 ‘ a : 
The notion of the transitional nature of Polish 
society in general, and the idea of romanticism vs. 
realism, in particular, is to found in Fiszman, ODI CLt., 
pp. 41,42. 
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Despite these apparent ambiguities in the social 


system, it goes without saying that a good part of the 


traditional order has broken down along with the intro- 


duction of new elements into the social milieu and the 


development of certain structures which are identifiable 


as "modern".A case in point is the expansion of the mass 


media communications system since the War. A study by 


Skorznski 


cities and towns, 


(for the year 1960) showed that in Polish 
every sixth inhabitant attended the 


theatre, every third - sporting events, and almost every- 


2 
body went to the cinema. ao 


The trend, 


as reflected in 


the data presented in Table 10, seems to be the rather 


steady expansion of the mass media system of communications 


in general, with television (since the early sixties) 


TABLE 10.-- Postwar Growth in Exposure to Mass Media in 


Poland" Cinema 
1946-1970 


Radio and Television for Selected Years, 


—__-O eee 
_—_——--———————————————— ees 


1946 


Cinema attendance STOS0eea /OU 
(per 1,000 inhabitants) 


Radio Listeners 20 68 
(per 1,000 inhabitants) 


Television Viewers es eae 
(per 1,000 inhabitants) 


1951 


1956 Loo 1966 ud 0 

TEE el SEES: Die Oe ee bo 

ee Ane he 176 174 
0.2 Pade) 7 AS Yet Shon Eee Me S| 


Source: Rocznik Statystyczny (Warsaw: Glowny Urzad 


Statystyczny, 41961), p.14,15. 
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Cited by Stefan Zolkiewski in his "Mass Culture in a 


Socialist Society" in Social and Political Transformation in 


Poland, 


Publishers, 1964),p.306. 


ed. Stanislaw Ehrlich (Warsaw: 


Polish Scientific 
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gradually replacing the cinema and the radio as a medium 
of information, cultural expression and entertainment. 
Urbanization and industxialization and the develop- 
ment of the mass media which we have mentioned, as well as 
the expansion of education which we shall come to, have 
undeniably altered the structure of Polish society. This 
alteration is evident with respect to the role of the 
family as a social institution. Urban migration has tended 
to reduce the cohesiveness of the extended family as "con- 
tacts with relatives who have remined in the village, be- 
come considerably venketaae With the increased econo- 
mic activity of women outside the home, the family unit 
has tended to shed its paternal aaa What is 
more, the influence of the family upon the children's 
choice of occupation has been significantly eroded, while 
the influence of the peer group seems to be ereceyshee, 0" 
thus bringing about the type of "other directed" persona- 


: ; Zo eS 
lity as described by David Riesman. Yet within the 
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gee ses The Lonely Crowd (3rd ed.; New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1961), passim. In conversa- 
tion with university students in Cracow, in July 1971, 
the present writer observed a certain "distance" between 
students and their parents and, at the same time, a strong 
sense of affinity within the student peer groups. It seemed 
that the common attitude among students toward their par- 
ents could be summed up in the words of a twenty-four year 
Old engineering student who remarked: "Well, they have 
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transitional framework of Polish society, family ties per- 
Sist and function in place of the impersonal mechanisms 
for social mobility associated with modernity. As Szczepanski 


points out: 


Although the traditional economic functions of 
the household have been taken over by various 
Servicesginstitutions, -familytsolidarity is re- 
vived in the mutual help of family members em- 
ployed in various fields of the economy or pub- 
lic activity. Thus, the members of peasant fami- 
lies employed in town help their relatives to 
Obtain jobs and get access to schools in exchange 
for economic benefits from the peasants in the 
COUnLLY— i.e lta S sOt Course feo 8tCrancitt Lona) 
phenomenon characteristic of periods of scarcity 
which disappears with growing prosperity but 
meanwbj Je has a significant influence on family 
ties. 


In sum, these same ambiguities in a transitional social system 





good intentions, but they just don't understand us or our 
problems." Respect for one's parents among the students 
with whom I spoke appeared to be genuine enough, but such 
respect did not seem to carry over into the realm of be- 
havior or mores when outside the home environment. The 
common pattern tended to be the maintenance of certain 
"appearances" which were calculated to impress the parents 
as being in accordance with their own moral preferences, and 
the cultivation of another code of behavior shared by vari- 
ous sub-groups within the student population. The deviance 
from paternal norms seemed particularly pronounced with 
respect to student attitudes towards the use of alcohol and 
pre-marital sex. 
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which obviate the possibility for any type of categorical 
statement.about Polish society, are symptomatic of the 
strains, the inconsistencies and the contradictions which 
have characterized Poland's social modernization in the 


postwar era. 


Some Problems of Social Development 


Social Stratification 


In the opening chapter we briefly discussed the un- 
settling effect of social restratification, brought about 
by the process of modernieaeienes ce The point was made, 
with particular respect to organizations in society, that 
the relative absence of clear-cut norms governing social 
stratification is a situation conducive to social con- 
flict. This state of affairs seems to obtain in postwar 
Poland. As Bauman observes, the foundations of the old 
system of social stratification have been undermined, but 
the construction of a new system has not kept pace "with 
the rapid metamorphosis in the composition of social classes 
and in the web of their mutual Pe arron sence The clusters 
of status characteristics, previously enjoyed by certain 
strata, have decomposed in the postwar era, leaving rather 
fluid the norms of social stratification. The situation 
of the old gentry class typifies this phenomenon. Prior 
to World War II, the status of the gentry was marked by 


high income, high education and high prestige. Having 
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been eliminated as a class in the course of the social 
transformations carried out by the Communists, the former 
members of that class were denied their previous advan- 
tage in access to education, and saw their income substan- 
tially reduced. Nevertheless, traditional gentry prestige 
models have exercised consideable influence over the out- 
look and value systems of the new elites which have: been 
springing up since the War. This persistence of gentry 
prestige models has meant that "leisure and the ability 
to ‘enjoy oneself' - traditional gentry values - are 
socially more important than hard work, that knowledge of 
French and Latin and a humanistic education are still 
cherished more highly and pursued more avidly than the 
acquisition of economically more functional skills, and 
that the symbols of an aristocratically class-oriented 
society . . . are still prevalent despite adherence to a 
formal ideology of a segieecnees, 0 

It should be pointed out that the fluidity in social 
stratification, which is perhaps concurrent with any pro- 
cess of large scale social transformation, is in the case 
of Poland, reinforced, or in some sense perpetuated, by 
the ideological predisposition of the political order. 
We should remember that the social transformation undertaken 
in the postwar period have for the most part been the pro- 
duct of a political initiative which is guided, and pos- 
sibly more importantly, legitimated, by the tenets of the 
official ideology. The proponents of the established be- 


lief system would argue to the effect that the modernization 





4 5iszman, op.cit.,p.44. 
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of Poland under Communism is preparing the way for the transi- 
tion to a classless society. In this view, status decomposi- 
tion is a desideratum, for it tends to equalize status charac- 
teristics among various social strata. Certain professionals, 
for example, may have higher prestige, but lower income, than 
skilled workers. Social stratification, therefore, looses 

the significance which it held under the old system. Various 
status factors no longer occur in clusters which constitute 
invidious differentiae among groups, but rather are dispersed 
Over a number of groups, thus lending an egalitarian charac- 
ter to the system of social pram edvedt ic oaa The erosion 

of stratification lines will presumably culminate in the 
withering away of social differentiations, or to put it 
another was, a classless society. 

If we focus our attention on the modernizing infra- 
structure of postwar Polish society, however, it is obvious 
that a Marxian "Society of free producers" has not come 
about, but rather, a highly structured system of function- 
ally differentbated roles, growing out of the exigencies 
of an industrial economy. The requisites of economic (and 
political) efficiency in this milieu tend to bring about 
social Bore isies © one But such stratification is nei- 
ther internally consistent (owing to status decomposition) 
nor formally sanctioned (due to the egalitarian principles 
of the official ideology). The upshot is that the stratifica- 


tion system is not only fluid, as we have noted, but also 





222586 Wlodzimierz Wesolowski, "Social Stratification 


in Socialist Society", The Polish Sociological Bulletin, (No.1, 
1967), pp.24-35; see also Szczepanski, op.cit.,pp.140-146. 
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rife with the seeds of social and political conflict. We 
might elaborate on this point by examining some of the 
factors in Polish society which seem to militate against 


stability. 


Status Incongruence 


One of the side-effects of the status decomposition 
which we have been discussing can be conceptualized in the 
notion of "status incongruence". The concept of status 
incongruence involves the complex set of stimuli (status 
factors) Which an individual presents to others. "As a re- 
sult of experience people learn that certain factors are 
linked to others, and respond with normative expectations; 
they expect a man who is a university professor, for in- 
stance, to be a man of learning and a company director to 
have a good education and presence and be of the proper 
sgn: If these normative expectations are not met, if 
there is a discrepancy among status factors, then we might 
say that the status of an individaul is incongruent, and 
that the greater the degree of incongruence among status 
factors, the more insecure is the individual in his sta- 
tus. Following Malewski, status incongruence is, therefore 
a form of social punishment and its elimination a source 


of cAvewal oe 





eenndrzes Malewski, "The Degree of Status Incongruence 


and Its. Effects", The Polish Sociological Bulletin, (No.1, 
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The importance of status incongruence for the pur- 
poses of our discussion is not only its existence, but al- 
so its likely effects, These. involved the reaction of the 
individual to the incongruence in his status and appear 
to be two-fold. First, there is the tendency to attempt 
to raise those status factors which are evaluated as low- 
er in the incongruenct situation. The individual would in 
this case be engaged in altering the way in which others 
perceive. him by changing his behavior, increasing his 
skills, etc. An example might be an industrial executive, 
deficient in formal education, who attends evening classes. 
If the lower status factors cannot be raised, then the 
individual may compensate by avoiding the company of 
people who react to the fieemerancites ee. The avoidance 
pattern among Polish white collars and professionals, 
however, seems to be rather uncommon. As Irene Nowak's 
study of social contact patterns in Polish society makes 
clear, the professional and white collar strata are char- 
acterized by a high frequency (and intensity) of personal 
associations among colleagues and co-workers in the after- 
work hours. 7°" 

A second manner in which the individual might react 
to an incongruence in his status (and this method would 


appear to predominate in those instances in which a given 
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Thida,;pelse 
wi ca her "Some Differences in Social Contact Patterns 


Among Various Social Strata", The Polish Sociological Bulletin 
(No.2,1966), pp.136-141. 
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individual perceives his condition as chronic, i.e., he 
does not feel that he is able to raise his lower status 
factors, due to his perception of the social system which 
defines his status) would be to seek a change in the social 
system itself. As Malewski puts it, there is a tendency 
for the individual in this context to reject the system 

and to join its opponents; hence there is an association 
between status incongruence and a preference for altering 
the prevailing distribution of power in society, especially 
among those of the upper strata who face incongruencies 

in their income, education and occupational rent ieee 
The pattern of frequent social contacts within the upper 
strata may amplify (through the mutually reinforcing ef- 
fect of interpersonal relations in the peer group) this 
preference for changing the power distribution. 

How is status incongruence manifested in contemporary 
Poland, and how might it play a dynamic role in the poli- 
tical system ? With respect to the first part of this ques- 
tion, a general outline and a few illustrations may serve 
the purpose; from here we can proceed to an evaluation of 
its dynamic apres ais a political context. 

Among the porfessional strata in Poland, there ap- 
pears to be a good deal of incongruity in regards to the 
status factors of income and occupational prestige. "A 


study of the Warsaw population revealed that several pro- 





eo ONE Teaver also makes the point that status incon- 
gruence presumably in its "chronic" form, is associated with 
a favorable disposition toward radical, left-wing political 
programs. See his article, op.cit.,pp.11,15,16. 
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fessions, belonging to the intelligentsia, enjoy much higher 
prestige than their real position in the hierarchy of fi- 
nancial renumeration would Asbieaee te The traditionally 
privileged position of the intelligentsia with respect to 
income finds expression today in a value-orientation which 
is anti-egalitarian, and perhaps most pronounced among 
aspiring professionals in the student population. The 
negative correlation which Wisniewski found in his stu- 

dent sample between attitudes toward tolerance and egali- 
hee parallels some more recent findings by 
Phillip E. Jacob, in his cross-national study of values 

and community activiness in India, Poland, the United States 
and Yugoslavia. In each of these countries, Jacob found 
that the educational level of community leaders is asso- 
Ciated with the "kind of change" which they want to see 

come about; that is, that "the more highly educated lea- 
ders tend to be more favorable to political democracy 

(i.e., Open to broad public participation in decision- 
making) but are consistently much more opposed than the 

less educated to economic Sa es Keeping in mind 


the fact that wages, salaries and prices are politically 





2° 1 yatejko, "The Polish Intelligentsia", op.cit.,p.624. 


Gaceee Wielsow Wisniewski, "Tolerance and Egalitarianism", 


The Polish Sociological Bulletin, (No.2, 1963), pp.23-31. 


<Srors his "Values and Public Vitality: The Political 
Dynamics of Community Activeness" (paper presented at the 
VIII World Congress of the International Political Science 
Association, Munich, August 31-September 5, 1970), p.16. 
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established in Poland's centrally planned economy, this 
anti-egalitarian disposition among the educated and the 
prestigious opens the way for a certain cleavage between 
the egalitarian principles of the offical ideology of 
the ruling party, and the value-orientation of the emerg- 
ing, "modern" elites. Szczepanski indirectly calls atten- 
tion to this when he notes that the generation which was 
educated in the fifties and entered careers in the sixties 
is relatively unconcerned with ideological values and 
tends "to give the socialist order new meaning" by viewing 
the social system "in the perspective of the emerging 
technological civilization of Western high mass-consump- 
tion Peciectesuare Implicit here is a conflict between 
the achievement-based norms which develop as society mo- 
dernizes and the "anti-modern" priorities of the regime, 
which stress the primacy of politics over all other con- 
Siderations. 

The professional vs. political disparity in norms 
and priorities is evident to some degree in every as- 
pect of social life in Poland. At the level of the enter- 
prise, there is a tension between those, on the one hand, 
who have high professional qualifications but who are not 
in secure, standing=in the Party, and, on=the* other; Party 
activists who are "fully occupied by their political acti- 
vities [and,hence] are often not able to establish some 


aes 256 
secure professional position." In the area of cultural 





2340. cit. ,p.196. 29° pi szman, op.cit.,pp.64,65. 


25 ©uatejko, "The Executive in Poland", op.cit.,p.45. 
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activities, where the intelligentsia has a virtual monopoly, 
there is a conflict between the members of the creative 
intelligentsia and the bureaucrats sponsored by the state; 
compounded by the fact that "the intelligentsia's real 
participations and involvement . . . are not on a level with 
its position in the power structure, which is highly centra- 
lized, through tradition and to a certain extent because of 
the real needs of the planned social and economic system." 

A study conducted among newspaper staffs in Poland, for 
example, reveals rather strong social and professional ambi- 
tions among staff members. Newspapermen tend to associate 
and identify with members of the creative intelligentsia 
and are thus motivated in the direction of creative achieve- 
ments. Controversy is perhaps the bread-and-butter of news- 
Paper work, and, as might be expected, newspapermen tend 

to have a positive attitude toward it. There are, however, 
politically prescribed limits as to the range of ideas 
which are deemed permissable for printing, and here stan- 
dards of professionalism and creative motivation conflict 
with the political demands of the Party. It is perhaps 
significant that newspapermen list as the cheif drawback 

to their work: the constant tension involved (34 per cent 

of sample), misunderstanding of the character of newspaper 
work by the authorities and the public (20 per cent), poor 
salary (17 per cent), lack of professional specialization 


258 
(14 per cent), lack of effect (11 per cent). 





Sted ko. "The: Polish Intelligentsia", op.c1t.,pp.6l9, 


620. 
oo Ae Matejko, "Newspaper Staff as a Social System", 
The Polish Sociological Bulletin (No.1,1967), pp.59-68. 
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Role Conflicts and =CLYPCO=FOLUtLCS. 


By employing the idea of "crypto-politics", put 
forward by T. H. Rigby, we can perhaps come to an under- 
standing of how these role conflicts are acted out in the 
political arena... Rigby, in effect, collapses the conven- 
tional categories of "politics" and "administration", 
claiming that in the Soviet Union the two are, for all 
intents and spqeeies. indistinguishable. Although his 
remarks are addressed specifically to the Soviet Union, 
much the same could be said for Poland. Rigby goes on to 
hypothesize that "conflicts of interest and aspiration 
- » » Genied a special sphere of operation, tend to give 
a political coloration to processes ostensibly executive 
and administrative in character, that is to generate a 
distinctive cheaigsidomsseNan sustain De 2 This approaches. in 
consonance with the concept of "politicization" which we 
have used to describe some of the features of the social 
and economic systems in Communist polities. Its utility, 
however, is that it focuses attention on that particular 
aspect of the system where social and economic conflicts 
have immediate, political consequence within a limited 
observable context, i.e., the sphere of administration. 


"Crypto-politics" in Poland are carried on by informal 





cee his essay "Crypto-Politics" in Communist Studies 
and “the Social “Sciences, ed. Federic J. Fleron, Jr., 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Co.),pp.116-128; esp., pp.116,117. 
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groupings within the formal structure of a given organi- 
zation. Indeed, the cumbersome complexity of the laws and 
rules which formally govern behavior within the organiza- 
tion has the effect of generating these informal sub-groups, 
simply in order to "get things steep gs OY while the sub- 
groups, in turn, tend to subordinate the interests of the 
formal organization to their ow ends, and manipulate its 
structure to suit their own semapeeiciss 7 The position of 

the Party vis-a-vis the bureaucracy provides the seminal ten- 
sion which sets in motion this furtive, and often suborn , 
behavior. Caught in the cross-pressure of the Party, which 

is constantly insisting on performance and progress, and the 
bureaucracy, which resists innovation at every turn, indi- 
viduals resort to informal activities as a way out of the 
‘unppeyseyew Thisvactivity may brings fourth positive results 
in the short-run; but it, nevertheless, contradicts standards, 
such as rationality and predictability, which are essential 
to a developed economy and a modern society. An individual 
executive, for example, may meet his production quotas by 
illegally stockpiling resources, for he fears that if he 
relies exclusively on the punctuality of his supplier, he may 
be disappointed and have to suspend production because certain 


parts or raw materials were not delivered on schedule. This 


200. czepanski, OpeClua mel aa 


fol cde Alexander Matejko, "Some Sociological Problems 
of Socialist Factories", Social Research, XXVI (No.2, Autumn, 
MIG eee pps G, 457. 


Sh eeanipiep "The Executive in Poland", op.cit.,p.42-44. 
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perhaps makes sense in such a situation where a low level 
of predictability prevails. Viewed in a broader perspec- 
tive, however, it is nonetheless, irrational and dysfunc- 
tional for the system as a whole, as the materials which 
are gathering dust in the warehouse could be elsewhere 
put to immediate use. 

As we shall see below, the Party itself is not immune 
to this informal, cliquish style of behavior. After all, 
it is the key organization behind "getting things done", 
and as such, displays the same type of "“crypto-politics" 
which premeate the formal structure of the administration. 
Before examining its significance, however, we might first 
have a look at the ways in which the Party system has insti- 
tutionalized some of the social forces which are emer- 
ging in the course of modernization in Poland and guage, 
where possible, its responsiveness to the demands of a 


modernizing society. 


Party Responses: 


Access, Party Composition and Recruitment 


The notion of access in the political system involves 
bringing to the attention of the political elite demands 
which are articulated by various groups in sane 
Implicit here is the understanding that the political elite 


will respond to the demands, either by suppressing them 





ATE Almond and Powell, op.cit.,pp.74-86. 
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through coercion or accomodating them by means of politi- 
cal policies. In the following chapter, we will discuss 
how the Polish parliament, the Sejm, has come to be uti- 
lized as an access channel. At this point, however, we 
might direct our attention to (1) some of the access chan- 
nels which have been established at the micro level, and 
(2) Party ,recruitment and composition (i.e., the degree to 
which various groups are represented within the decision- 


making structure of the dominant party). 
Access 


As to the first of the above concerns, it appears 
that despite a multitude of access channels which formally 
link decision-makers with the citizenry, these channels 
have proved to be of relatively scant utility. In the 
area Of local government, studies in Poland have shown 
that the local governmental organs, the People's Councils, 
do not tend to observe the democratic, participatory ele-: 
ments of their formal, constitutional framework. Rather, 
the executive bodies (praesidia) of the People's Councils 
tend to informally usurp the deciSion-making function, and 
a certain gap develops between public officials and the 
Hdpulaceag. The extent to which this access channel has 
atrophied can be inferred from the evidence put forward 


by Jacob, which indicates that local leaders in Poland 





204 awadzki, op.cit.,pp.3,.9. 
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are not favorably disposed toward political participation, 
and tend to identify public officials as their "support 
Poca hoce This finding appears to confirm Bauman's view 
that cultural secularization has made very little headway 
in contemporary Poland, and what we see in its place is 
largely the superimposition of bureaucratic norms on a 
traditionally-oriented value Set eres Yet. thisceussonly 
the top of the iceberg, as the student riots in March, 1968 
and, perhaps, more importantly, the working class uprising 
in December, 1970, made abundantly clear. Denied institu- 
tional channels for participation in political decision- 
making,. anomic outbursts appear to be the eee en These 
events are discussed in more detail below, but it is perhaps 
important to add at this point that the Party leadership 

is itself cognizant of the retarded development of the 
political system vis-a-vis the pressures for participation 
eminating from a modernizing society. In an interview which 
was broadcast over radio and television in Poland shortly 
after the December 1970 events, Politburo member Stefan 
Olszowski made reference to this problem. Speaking on behalf 
of the Politburo and the Central Committee of the P.U.W.P., 
Olszowski singled out the gap between the increasing degree 
of education and the"underdevelopment of democracy" as one 


re 268 
of the key political factors behind the December uprising. 
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Ce Repdrted by Andreas Kohlschuetter, "Giereks Sieg in 
der Hoehle des L&ewen", in Die Ziet, February 16, 1971. 


Almond and Powell, op.cit.,pp.74-80; esp.,p.79. 
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Carrying over Olszowski's idea to the specific situa- 
tion of the working class in Polish society, we find that 
this "underdevelopment of democracy" is largely borne out. 
Szczepanski, for instance, mentions that the emphasis on 
increasing general (as opposed to purely vocational) edu- 
cation among the workers has prepared them for a greater 
participatory role in society and weitere ae OP At the 
enterprise level, a number of organizations have been 
established to integrate the worker into his occupational 
ae cae and provide for him a participatory outlet. 
These organizations, it seems, have largely failed to 
fulfill their purposes. Rather than being integrated into 
the work setting, workers are the most isolated group in 
society with reference to social ent nee and spend 
the largest portion of their leisure time watching tele- 
vision and listening to the Pes Ue Workers' councils, 
treated briefly in the preceding chapter, have likewise 
proven to be ineffectual as far as inducing or accommodating 
workers' participation in factory affairs is concerned. 
Kolaja, for instance, noted in his observations of a 


Polish firm that the councils are an attempt to stimulate 
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communication and participation within a structure esta- 
blished "from above", but receive little response "from 
below", i.e., from among the workers themselves. During his 
experience, Kolaja found that workers tend to withdraw 
from the formal channels of participation and instead ex- 
press their dissatisfaction in "sudden outbursts of norm- 
less Pehavior es. Similarly, Matejko has noted that the 
technical intelligentsia seems to be much more interested 
than the workers in the activities of the councils, and 
that the workers commonly complain that the councils do 

not represent them in the management of the Antiementige 
Rather than an institution which responds to the demands 

of the workers, the councils seem to be little more than 
convenient tools which enterprise executives can utilize 

in bargaining with their superiors. Although the executive 
is appointed by higher-ups in the bureaucracy and owes 

his position to these people, the members of the workers' 
councils are elected by the enterprise personnel, and are, 
therefore, “able to show courage and initiative in defending 


; : 205 : : 
vital interests of their enterprise." Since the councils 





aon: cit.,pp.111,136-138. 


Se eandac Matejko, "Worker's Aspirations", Polish 
Perspectives (October, 1967), pp.32-33. A survey conducted 
by the Polish Center of Public Opinion Polls revealed that 
only 5 per cent of machinery and metal workers and 19 per 
cent of workers in the leather industry felt that workers! 
councils represented blue collar interests. These results 
are quoted in Matejko, "From Peasant into Worker", op.cit., 
Dros 


27° Matejko, "The Executive in Poland", op.cit.,p.48. 
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carry the formal prestige associated with direct workers' 
democracy in a socialist state, their resolutions cannot 
easily be ignored, and executives can legitimate their 
Own proposals and demands by cloaking them in the symbolic 
authority of the workers' council. Somewhat paradoxically, 
workers' councils appear to function as an access channel 
for the technical specialist and the enterprise executive, 


rather than the industrial worker. 


Party Composition and Recruitment 


Our second dimension of political access, party re- 
cruitment and composition, shows the growing importance 
of achievement-based criteria as conditions for party 
membership. As Bauman puts it: "Political merit and idso- 
logical virtues are no longer a sufficient qualification 
for the performance of party functions: One must possess 
vocational education and professional skill to deal with 
technical and administrative problems at a table with 
specialists of the highest aie ee Some data on party 
membership demonstrate this increasingly professional 
Orientation within the ruling party. 

To begin with, membership in all Poland's political 
parties has been growing at a rather steady pace. This 


is illustrated in Table 11 for the decade of the sixties. 





eee rn order to substantiate his argument, Buaman cites 
survey research in Poland which revealed that the ratio 
of party members to engineers and technicians was 1:5, while 
the same ratio for skilled and unskilled workers was 1:75 
and 1:198, respectively. Op.cit.,p.539. 
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TABLE 11.-- Membership in Poland's Political Parties: 
mI507er 627m. 2709 (ini thousands) 


1960 1965 1970 
P.U.W.P. 1154.7 UAT Ie 252060 
Urbane 25320 B5Ge.L At a5 
DP. =m 6950 88.4 





source: ~Rocznik Statystyczny,; Op. cie.,p. 00. 


As might be expected, the P.U.W.P., tends to attract those 
with high educational qualifications more so than its 
Major"partner" the U.P:P., as shown by the figures in 


Tables 12 and 13. One reason for the discrepancy between 


TABLE 12.-- Educational Level of U.P.P. Members for the 
Years 1960, 1964 and 1967 (percentages of total membership) 


1960 1964 1967 
Primary Education alae 7 Bye) sya? 
Secondary and Voca- AL PREME 14.4 15.4 
tional Education 
Higher Education ats Zak, 2.4 





Source: Cieplak, op.cit.,p.25. 
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TABLE 13.-- Educational Level of P.U.W.P. Members for 
Selected Years 1953-1970 (in percentages) 








Primary incomplete 40.9 Zon a(S yak yes) 

Primary 42.2 49.1 SOc 5D 26 

Secondary and 14.6 AWS 515) eS ates Pat ree 
Vocational 

Higher 253 BS S)h TES) 





pOurCeS:= LOlm 953, dala, beck, sODeClte, Da205; eLOrelL700— 
Lo / OmenOcciiKyolatlystyczny,50p.cit.,psole 


the P.U.W.P. and the U.P.P. in terms of the memberships' 
level of education is that given by Matejko; i.e., security 
in one's career and the opportunity for career advancement 
are largely contingent upon membership in the ruling party. 
As such, the P.U.W.P. attracts a number of people who 

Join out of Opportunistic ee ee DbutGethesinitusceot 
educated personnel into the ranks of the Party might, none- 
theless, be interpreted as a form of political develop- 
ment. Not only is the P.U.W.P. raising its inventory of 
professional talent and improving its proficiency as a 
decision-making agency by increasing the expertise, which 

it can bring to bear on given matters, but also, we might 
argue, it is raising its own prestige and enhancing its 

own legitimacy by recruiting among the high status strata 


in society. 





277) woe Executive in Poland", op.cit.,p.40. 
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Recruitment into the upper echelons of the Party 
hierarchy is of paramount importance vis-a-vis this con- 
cept of access through "representation" as a dimension of 
political development, due to the centralized structure 
of decision-making in the P.U.W.P. We would expect that 
an increase in the educational qualifications of the Party 
leadership would be one way in which to measure the P.U.W.P.'s 
adaptibility to its governing role in a modernizing socie- 
ty. Another measure of Party adaptibility would be the 
career backgrounds of those in the decision-making circles 
at the top. As Carl Beck puts it, "shifts in the way in 
which system-related demands are perceived will be reflected 
in and reflective of shifts in the career characteristics 
of those who compose and those who are recruited into the 


elite."7/8 


The degree of Party responsiveness to the 
exigencies of modernization can, therefore, be partially 
tapped by (1) examining the educational qualifications 
of the Party high command and (2) matching career charac- 
teristics of the decision-making elite against those roles 
which appear to be salient in a modernizing system. 

As to the first of these concerns, a study by R. Barry 
Farrer) ooo which compares Politburo members in Eastern 


European states and the Soviet Union on the variable 





Sorcarace Characteristics of East European Leader- 
ship" in Political Leadership in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, ed. R. Barry Farrell (Chicago: Aldine Pub- 
fiusningeco., Lo /0), DeLoa. 
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"educational level of university graduation", reveals 

that higher education in the P.U.W.P. Politburo has been 
advancing (albeit, somewhat sporadically), especially 
Ssance tier otalinist™ period, anda that =the ruling party in 
Poland compares rather favorably with its counterparts 

in Eastern Europe. According to Farrell's figures, the 
percentage of P.U.W.P. Politburo members with university 
level education rose from 33° per cent in 1949) to 55"per 
Contmrnelvoy. this TLgure Lor 1967) ranks Poland=as fi rse 
among Eastern European states on this variable, with the 
exception of the Soviet Uni onions The P.U.W.P. Politburo, 
however, does not seem to be "keeping pace" with its 
Eastern European neighbors in terms of technical speciali- 
zation and expertise. Farrell's data show that the percen- 
tage of members with technical specialization in fact has 
fallen from 27 per cent in 1949 to 20 per cent in 1967. 

As such, Poland trailed all other Eastern European states 
on this variable in 196 7eeen The relative deficiency in 
technical talent in the P.U.W.P. Politburo seems to 
conform to our previous discussion of the continuing 
infleunce of gentry prestige-models in society as well 

as the overriding importance of political reliability as 

a criterion for advancement. Neither of these factors would 
favor a recruitment pattern which places a premium on tech- 
nical expertise. Beck's observation, as quoted above, is 
important in this regard: in that "the way in which sys- 
related demands are perceived" in Poland is quite con- 


ceivably a function of the dominant cultural norms in society. 
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More specifically, the traditional value scheme of the 
intelligentsia, with its emphasis on the "cultivated", 
broadly educated individual rather than narrowly trained 
task-oriented specialist, seems to be reflected in the 
relatively high number of P.U.W.P. Politburo members with 
high education and, conversely, the relatively low per- 
centage of Politburo members with technical expertise. 
Beck's analysis of the importance of various career 
channels with respect to higher Party bodies over various 
periods of time is also interesting in this vecard eas 
Beck identifies nine basic career channels to the politi- 
cal elite and scores each member of the Politburo, the 
Secretariat and the Central Committee on a 0-3 scale as 
to the relevance of each of the career channels to the 
individual's own background. In addition, a time-series 
Operation is performed in order to measure the changing 
significance of the various career channels for recruit- 
ment into the political leadership. The results are listed 
below in Table 14.These data would tend to qualify our 
earlier remarks concerning the recruitment of technically 
trained personnel into the Party hierarchy. As the figure 
for the Secretariat in the right-hand column of Table 14 


indicates, there has been a substantial number of techni- 





282 era 
See his "Career Characteristics of Eastern European 


Leadership", op.cit.,pp.157-194. Beck has collect an ex- 
tensive amount of biographical imformation on Eastern Euro- 
pean political elites which is contained in the Archive on 
Political Elites at the University of Pittsburgh's University 
Center for International Studies. Unfortunately, the data 
were not available at the time of this writing due to a re- 
programming of the entire data-set. 
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TABLE 14.-- Changes in Recruitment Patterns to the Politburo, Secretariat and 
Central Committee of the P.U.W.P. over Four Time Periods 





























yeh t3- Byala 
Career Type POBUF secr,.. Cenc; POBU. Secr, Cenc, POBUL Secr. Cenc. 
Party Bureaucrat =< 364 1 36 flare) O35 — sda 22 205 -54 70S 
Party Ideologue —<g/ 28 =. Ole > =, 80 Ub PAS! P4207 25.6 =i 5 -. 30 -.38 
Gov't. Bureaucrat 209 oO metre ad -.24 [0G =. 32 Lo a oh 86 
Social Demo. Party + 500 + mara O .005) = 72 =O s00] =175.00 
Mass Organization + -00 PIS -14 + re we tbs: -1.00 one ae 
Military + + 14 -1.00 -.45 -.55 + 13/5 -24 
Technician -1.00 1.00 1.94 + + -.21 1.63 POeDy, 86 
Trade Union -.63 + -.41 2.42 509 oS -.12 238 -.28 
Revolutionary —,298 =.16 84 el 4y =~ 1G) 27,69 -.34 43 aig Oke 





Source: Ibid.,p.191. The time periods employed in this table are :"The Revo- 
lutionary Situation" from the end of World War II until December 15,1948 (t,), "The 
Stalinist Period" (to) which ended with the proclamation of the New Course on October 
29, 1953, "The New Course Period" (t3) ending with the completion of data collection 
on January 1, 1966. The symbols employed are as follows: .00=no change; a zero indi- 
cates missing data; and a plus sign signifies a non-measurable increase. 
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cians recruited into this body, although the same cannot 
be said for either the Politburo or the Central Committee. 

It is interesting to compare the overall recruit- 
ment patterns into the higher Party bodies with Apter's 
role profiles in a modernizing system, mentioned above 
tnathe acirst aieiotasce OE Although the direction of change 
is by no means clear-cut, Apter's contention that moderni- 
zation induces a saliency in the political roles of the 
technical expert and the political broker, and a corres- 
ponding decline in those of the ideologist and the poli- 
tical entrepreneur, seems to be at least partially borne 
out by the data in Table 14. If we might assume that 
what Apter calls a "political broker" is roughly equivalent 
to Beck's "government bureaucrat", the general trend 
suggests that this role-tvpe, and that of the technician, 
are the most important career channels to the political 
elite in latter stages of modernization. 

Yet the data in Table 14 are a bit ambiguous as far 
as trends are concerned. The increase in the number of 
people entering the Party hierarchy in the middle column 
who have the career characteristics of "party ideologue" 
would certainly not be predicted by Apter's theory. The 
same can be said for those with a "revolutionary" back- 
ground (Apter's "political entrepreneur") in regard to 
the Central Committee and the Secretariat in the middle 
and right-hand columns, respectively. Why has the Party 
hierarchy not absorbed more technicians and brokers, and 
why have the roles of the ideologue and revolutionary not 
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been extinguished as career channels to the political 
elite ? Part of the answer might be the particular way in 
which Beck coded his data. That is, a given individual 
received a score on each of the career-types in order to 
reflect his particular geareeren isan ok As such,an 
individual who possess technical expertise, for example, 
but who also has the career characteristics of a revo- 
lutionary in his background, would receive a score on each 
of these categories, and his recruitment would be recorded 
as an increase in both the "technician" and the "revolu- 
tionary" career channels. The ambiguities which may be 
present in the coding procedure are not, however, the 

full explanation for the persistence of "non-modern" ca- 
reer channels to the political elite. 

A concept put forward by Dennis Pirages provides a 
more complete explanation for this phenomenon. Pirages, 
with particular reference to the P.U.W.P., uses the term 
"access instability" to characterize a process by which the 
conservative leadership of the Party neutralizes pressures 
emanating from the more educated and technicaly sophisti- 
cated elements in the middle and lower ranks (who pose a 
threat not only to the members of the elite, but also to 
the centralized structure of decision-making), by creating 
"a constant turnover of personnel in the middle and higher 
levels and thus [creating] access instability among those 
who are most likely to pressure the top leadership for 


aoe can Beck, "Career Characteristics of East European 


Leadership", op.cit.,pp.164-165. 
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decentralization of Bacislonemaking umes This idea cor- 
responds to our discussion of the factional rivalry in 

the P.U.W.P. in the second chapter, as well as the per- 
sonnel shake-ups which were briefly recounted with respect 
to economic reforms in the preceding chapter. As Pirages 
notes, this solution represents a non-innovative response 
to the problems of modernization and, although it may have 
certain short-term advantages for the top leadership in 
terms of demand-suppression, "as long-term policy it is 
futile and economically bank rape suas Beyond the econo- 
mic difficulties which this solution portends, however, 
there seem to be certain problems involved for the Party 
in terms of building and maintaining cohesion and consen- 
sus around the goals set by the leadership. Those who are 
psychologically insecure in their Party position: are not 
likely to present a direct challenge to the ruling eilte, 
but neither are they likely to internalize a deep commit- 
ment to the goals of the Party as established by the lea- 


87 


Herchive In crisis situations, as we shall see, the 


lack of internal consensus becomes a definite liability 


for the leadership. 
ee ee ee ee 


peas his article "Modernization: New Decisional Models 
in Soviet Society" in Farrell, op.cit.,pp.249-275; esp., Pp. 
259,260. 


goo bidw) p. 260. 
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Ibid.,p.262. See also James D. Thompson and William 


F. McEwen, "Organizational Goals and Environment: Goal Set- 


ting as an Interactive Process," American Sociological 
Bulletin, XXIII (No.2; February, 1958), pp.22-30. 
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Social Upheaval and Party Response 


A full discussion of the Polish student revolt in 
1968 and the working class uprising in December 1970 are 
beyond the scope of this study. Nevertheless, each of these 
events is important to our understanding of the moderni- 
zation of Polish society and the role of the Party in 
the modernizing process. They point to serious strains 
within the social system, and have had, of course, impor- 
tant implications for the ruling party in terms of both 
personnel and policy formulation. A brief account of these 
"Situations of breakdown" therefore appears to be in order. 
This done, we might go on to examine what impact they have 


had, or are yet likely to have, on the P.U.W.P. 


Some Factors Behind the Upheavals 


There are some rather interesting parallels between 
these two uprisings. For instance, each was apparently 
presaged by increases in food prices immediately before 
the Christmas season. The price-hikes were apparently de- 
signed to reverse undesirable trends within the economy, 
but resulted in each case in arousing a good deal of ani- 
mousity toward the dabei Price increases, were, how- 


ever, only a precipitating factor. Students, as well as 





ss atalety the December, 1967 price increases, see Jerzy 
Ptakowski, "Behind the Unrest in Poland", East Europe, XVII, 
(No.4,April, 1971), pp.5,6; see also, Kazimierz Zamorsk1, 


"A Chronicle of Events", Radio Free Europe Research, (Poland/ 
omeeineceLo LOL), D. L. 
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workers, in Poland, are exposed to and, in a sense, 

victimized by, the contradictions in social and political 

life. What is more, each seems to have lost confidence in 

the regime, to such an extent that either official explana- 

tions and promises, or the threat and the reality of 

armed repression, failed to prevent outbreaks of mcd on cela 

There are also certain parallels in the conditions of both 

students and workers in Poland, which might be viewed as 

underlying factors which gave rise to the manifestations 

of discontent. In this respect, we might call attention to 

a widening gap between expectations and system capabilities, 

and the accompanying tension between the official norms 

of the system and the realities found in social practice. 
Central to this topic is the inability of the system 

to maintain the opportunities for social mobility which 

we noted earlier. In the case of workers, negative atti- 

tudes toward manual work are most common, and workers in 


the main do not wish to see their children become manual 





Eon student demands for free expression and objec- 


tive news reporting, see George Mond, "The Student Rebels 

in Poland", East Europe, XVIII (No.7, July, 1969), pp.2-7: 
on the low level of credibility of the government-controlled 
Mass media in Poland, see Pirages, op.cit.,pp262-265. 
Zbigniew Byrski, a former P.U.W.P. member, who among other 
things, was actively involved in Polish radio and tele- 

vion during the fifties and sixties, has gone so far as to 
say that the December, 1970 uprising was the end product of 
the "government's deception and lies that exhausted people's 
patience". See his "Behind the Polish Upheavals.", New 
Politics, IX (No.1, Spring, 1970),p.54. 
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ieee Young workers are inclined toward increasing 
their education and feel that by doing so, they will gain 
both occupational advancement and social teesisa 
However, as G. Pomian and K. Bursche point out, the "in- 
tentions [of workers] to continue education are practically 
not taken into account in personnel management either 
when engaging new workers, or when recommending workers 
for promotion and dismissing them from their eecie moe 
The tapering off of social mobility which accompanied the 
falling industrial growth rate, and the compounding ef- 
fect of stagnation in the standard of living, are factors 
in the condition of the working class which would induce 
frustration. 

Moreover, these difficulties tend to become increas- 
ingly severe over time. For instance, the aspirations of 
the working class are stimulated by exposure to the mass 
media, but the number of attractive positions to which 
workers might be promoted has decreased in proportion to 
the numbers of workers who are qualified by education and 


oe ; oe: PASI) : 
training to fill these positions. It may not be going 





gO nee Alexander Matejko, "Steel Worker's Attitudes 


to Their Occupation", The Polish Sociological Bulletinys (No.1, 
1965), pp.98-102: and F., Adamski, "The Steel Worker's Occu- 


pation and Family", The Polish Sociological Bulletin, (No.1, 
LIGS)y, pRei03-107% 


a2b Tavandar Matejko, "Worker's Apirations", op.cit., 


Pp. Ss . 


gee orcas BOLG. 


293 vate jko, "Brom Peasant into Worker", op. cit.,p.52. 
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too far to suggest that workers feel themselves estranged 
from the same society which the official ideology tells 
them they have inherited. Workers generally have strong 
egalitarian feelings and would like to see social dif- 
ferences ayotesnea ae os yet, after more than twenty-five 
years of Communist rule, privileged groups informally main- 
tain a preferential status for their offspring with respect 
to education and career opportunities; well-to-do shops 
cater to the tastes of the economically more fortunate, 
while inferior goods are available to the maeges keen The 
position of the working class in contemporary Polish 
society could perhaps be summarized in the discrepancy 
between its official status as the leading stratum in so- 
ciety and the fact that the social prestige of unskilled 
workers is the lowest of all non-agricultural occupational 
erounsaaae 

In the case of students, we find a similar pattern 


of expectations outdistancing opportunities. University 





eee Tbid a, pps 3972-73: 


aecea zygmunt Bauman, "Twenty Years After: The Crisis 

of Soviet-Type Systems", Problems of Communism, XX (No.6, 
November-December, 1971), pp.47,48. Bauman makes an excel- 
lent point in this passage when he notes that egalitarian 
ideals, as expounded by the regime, grate rather harshly 

on the ears of "The vast majority of disgruntled citizens 
[who] have experienced no other class system than the one 
they are living under . . .[and that this] . . . generates 

a potential for conflict that is not present to the same 
degree in systems of a different type." 


296 vesolowski, op.cit., p.26. 
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enrollment, for instance, has been steadily on the increase 
in Poland, but the increase has not kept pace with the 
rising number of applications. During the academic year 
1964-1965, the postwar "baby boom" made its first impact 
on the university system, and hiked the number of appli- 
GantoelOnescacheavallable positioner romels3 toOp2aseinethat 
year aguas ee What is more, although the student may 
have a difficult time in gaining admission to the univer- 
sity, and feels the pressure of inflated competition while 
he is there (due to higher ratio of applicants vis-a-vis 
available positions) he may well be aware of the possibi- 
lity that when he completes his schooling, a still more 
frustrating situation is awaiting him on the job market; 
as "the demand for graduates is not growing in correspon- 
dence with the increasing university enaiimant goal 

The above discrepancy between the promise and the 
actual performance of the system appears to be one of the 
factors which induced student radicalism in 1968. Two other 
factors which we might mention are : (1) discontinuities 
in the socialization process, and (2) a perceived conflict 
between the norms acquired during socialization and those 
found to be operant in everyday political Wiremere Con- 


cerning the first of these, it seems that Polish students 


ne EU UE nEE aI SSE 


ewe Golanski, "Planning for the Future", Polish 


Perspectives, (December, 1966) G5 Da2 a. 


298 pia. 
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These three factors are cited in Barbara M, Kasinka 
in her study "Student Activism in Poland: 1968" (unpublished 
Master's Thesis,Department of Political Science, University 
of Calgary, October, 1970), p.163. 
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have been confronted with conflicting norms projected by 
various socializing agents: the family, the peer group, 
the perce. c2° and the Catholic end ches Under these 
circumstances, we might assume that, for students, inter- 
nalization of the value and belief systems propogated by 
the Party has been somewhat minimal, if not entirely su- 
perficial. Moreover, to the extent that ideologically 
inspired values and beliefs have been internalized, they 
have most often not meshed with the informal norms which 
appear to govern so much of everyday behavior in Poland. 
This conflict can be seen in Party policy toward educa- 
tion itself. The formal ideological commitment to "class- 
lessness" had not prevented children from white collar 
backgrounds from monopolizing more than 50 per cent of 
admissions to institutions of higher education prior to 
1968, even though a point system (based on socioeconomic 


background) was designed to handicap this stratum in 





200 description of the Communist style of sociali- 


zation and some of the problems involved, can be found 

in Zbigniew Brzezinski aud Samuel P. Huntington, Political 
Power: USA/USSR, (Viking Compass Edition: New York: The 
Viking »Press, 1965), pp. /6-90- 


oe aye the conflict between the Party and the Church 
in relation to control of the school system and the subject 
of religious instruction, see Stehle, op.cit.,pp.90-95. 
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relation to those from worker and peasant oben ee 
It is interesting to note that the bulk of the leadership 
in the March 1968 revolt came from students who were the 
offspring of higher Party officials, many of whom were 
members of the prewar Communist idee These students 
were heavily exposed, both in the home environment and 

in the school system, to the egalitarian shibboleths pro- 
pogated by the Party. At the same time, these students 
were in the vortex of the contradiction between the offi- 
cial norms of classlessness and the de facto inequalities 
in the social ayes In addition to the demands for 


democracy and the elimination of censorship, put forward 





302 Kasinka, OpTGLGe, Ps16 pide MoLNeCeeLI6e, B2omper scent 


of available positions have been guaranteed to those from 
working class backgrounds and another 25 per cent to those 
from peasant families. 

303 


Ibid.,pp.92,101. 

Sogn interesting side light .to this discussion are 
the observations made by Keith Richard, a member of the 
well-known British rock and roll group, "The Rolling Stones", 
while performing at the Palace of Culture in Warsaw a few 
months before the student uprising. In recounting his ex- 
perience, Richard remarked that while on stage, he noticed 
that "the best seats in the house . . .[were occupied by] 

. . « the sons and daughters of the hierarchy of the 
Communist Party. They're sitting there with their diamonds 
and their pearls ..... and their fingers, in their ears. 
About three numbers arid I say' .. . stop playing... you 
- . - get out and let those bahstads [sic] in the back down 
front.' So they went . About four rows just walked out. . 
. . There were about 2,000 kids that couldn't get in be- 
cause of the sons and daughters. They wouldn't have had a 
riot [which followed the performance] if they's let the 
kids in." See his interview with Robert Greenfield, "The 
Rolling Stone Interview: Keith Richard", Rolling Stone (No.89, 
Buaustesl9 71) jp. ol. 
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by the students, there were attempts (although success 
was marginal) to establish contact with workers (presum- 
ably on the issue of egalitarianism), and a few declara- 
tions of worker-student solidarity were forthcoming in 


305 
Warsaw and Poznan. 


Party Resonse to Social Crises 


As noted in passing in the preceding chapter, the 
student uprising of March 1968 was seized upon by the 
Party's conservative faction, the Partisans, as added 
ammunition in its campaign against the Jewish-liberal 
element in the PAURW. Paes It seems that the Partisan 
strategy involved discrediting and eliminating these 


people in hopes of filling the vacated positions in the 


hierarchy with their own candidates. As if to counter this 





oO etond op.cit.,p.6. Jerzy Ptakowski has also noted 


the tendency among young Party members and intellectuals 

to "take their Marxism seriously" and react negatively 
toward the regime on the basis of unfulfilled egalitarian 
promises. See his article, "Gomulka and His Party" in 

East Europe, XVI (No.5, 1967),pp.3,4; see also A, Ross 
Johnson, "Politics and the Intellectual", East Europe, XVI 
(No.7, July, 1967), pp.12-16; and, by the same author, "In- 
tellectual Ferment in Poland - A Footnote", Radio Free 
Europe Research, (Poland/2, January 26, 1968). 


oe age appears that the police, under Partisans influ- 
ence, actually provoked the wave of student activism by 
forcibly closing the play Dziady ("Forefathers") due to 
its nationalistic, "anti-Russian" context. See Mond, loc. 
edhe 
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move, Gomulka in a speech on March 19, 1968 placed the 
blame for the student revolt on "reactionaries" in the 
Party; yet the purge campaign, after a brief pause, con- 
see Two things seem to be clear at this point: 
Gomulka was in a precarious position vis-a-vis the Parti- 
san offensive; and, as a check to the threat which the 
hardliners presented, he chose to advance young "techno- 
crats" within the Party to positions in the hierarchy' 
which had been left vacant by the seeps 

The 1968 May Day celebrations in Warsaw were perhaps 
a major turning point in the intra-Party struggle. They 
were Organized as a massive show of support for Gomulka, 
and, thereafter, the "“anti-Zionist" press campaign sub- 
stantially subsided. >? The partial return to normalcy 
which ensued can be seen in retrospect as conducive to 
the rise of Gomulka's eventual successor, Edward Gierek. 
Gierek, as Party Secretary in Katowice province,had built 
quite a reputation within the P.U.W.P. on the basis of 
his skills as a Party organizer and the relatively effi- 
cient economy, and comparatively high standard of living 


in Katowice. As such, he counted among his supporters a 





SOT Ross Johnson, "The P.U.W.P. Leadership Crisis: The 
Central Leadership", Radio Free Europe (Poland/12,May 7, 1968), 


Deo. 


DUE ys Gamarnikow, "Poland and Czechoslovakia! The 


Pitfalls of Economic Prophecy", op.cit.,p.264; see also A. 
Ross Johnson, "Polish Perspectives Past and Present", Pro- 
blems of Communism, XX (No.4,July-August, 1972),pp.65,66. 


Eb: Ross Johnson, "The P.U.W.P. Leadership Crises: 


The Top of the Iceberg", Radio Free Europe Research (Poland/ 
15) May, 27, 1968), pp.1,2.. 
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number of technocrats "throughout the national provincial 
Party Aiejeveciaviel: a me By late March of 1968, the Party 
press in Katowice was already countering the Partisan 
ploys by ignoring the "“anti-Zionist" issue, focusing atten- 
tion on economic problems and appealing for rational solu- 
tions to current problems on the basic scientific-techni- 
cal principles and the value of "selfless, good lige 
The relative return to normalcy which followed the May 
Day celebrations tended to shift the issue-areas to the 
more practical considerations of stimulating economic per- 
formance and improving methods of management: terrain on 
which Gierek and the technocrats seemed to have had the 
upper hand. What is more, Gierek's support seems to have 
been essential to Gomulka's triumph over the Partisans 

at the Fifth P.U.W.P. Congress in November 1968; a Con- 
gress which also elected to the Politburo, two young 
technically-oriented Party members: Stanislaw Kociolek 
and Jozef Tesennae + On the eve of the December 1970 
crisis, the factional situation within the Party remained 
volatile, and if anything, the Gomulka group seems to 
have reached the edge of the abyss. Not only had the poli- 


cy of creating "access instability" widened the gulf be- 


tween the rank and file and the leadership (and we will 


Se ei nkat Opscrte yD.oe. 


git cee Johnson, "The P.U.W.P. Leadership Crisis: The 


Central Leadership", op.cit.,pp.9-il. 


Be dam Bromke, "Beyond the Gomulka Era", Foreign 
Betatrs™, XuLx (No.3, April, 1971), p.4388. 
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see how important this factor became when deference to 
constituted authority in society at large began to crumble 
in the crisis), but it may well be’ that the Gomulka lea- 
dership had played its last trump at the Fifth Congress 
by strengthening Gierek's position in the hierarchy in 
return for his support against the Partisans. 

Again in retrospect, we can locate the government 
Measures which touched off the working class revolt in 
the scheme of politics of modernization in Poland. During 
the summer months of 1970, a press discussion among pro- 
minent journalists and academicians played on the theme 
Of Poland's future as an international syeneegee = In the 
wake of the Soviet-West German rapprochement, which would 
seem to destabilize the international configuration hither- 
to prevailing in Central and Eastern Europe, anxious voices 
were raised concerning (1) the competitive status of the 
Polish economy and (2) the ability of Poland to secure an 
independent position in a changing international arena. 
The discussion made clear that the above two considerations 
are inseparably related, a point with which Gomulka himself 
was, no doubt, familiar, and one which his policies came 


to reflect. On the diplomatic front, the Polish-West German 


eeethe discussion was carried on primarily in_Zycie 
Warszawy during July and August, 1970. See Michael Costello, 
"The Poles Look at Their Country and at Themselves", Radio 
Free Europe Research, (Poland/14, September 16, 1970), pp.1- 
os ie 
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Treaty, which guaranteed the inviolability of the Oder- 
Neisse line, was concluded on December LpeLowO Maree renore 
than two years of diplomatic oveceur ae wee In order to 
put the Polish economy on a more competitive footing, 
Gomulka, in March 1970, unveiled a new incentive system 
Which was designed to reduce wastage and inferior products 
by substituting plan-fulfillment indices which empahsized 
efficiency and the quality of producti on/aeer Pronucalhy,? 
these measures proved to be his undoing. 

The Treaty with West Germany went a long way toward 
changing the political climate in Poland. As we noted in 
the second chapter, the threat of "German revanchism" had 
long been held up by the Party elite as a justification for 
Poland's alliance with the Soviet Union, and the hegemony 
OmecheegPsUsWsPomins<Polish politics. (Only tthesSovietuunion 
will safeguard Poland's western frontier and a Communist 
regime in Poland is the only political arrangement accept- 
able to the Soviets. Recognition of the Oder-Neisse line 
by the West Germans removed the linchpin from this argument 


and, along with it, one of the key props in the structure 





oon the terms and significance of the Treaty, see 
Adam Bromke and Harald von Riekhoff, "The Polish-West German 
Treaty", East Europe, XX (No.2, February, 1971), pp.2-8. 


Seca e Stanislaw Staron, "The Winds of Change in 


Poland", East Europe, XX (No.4, April, 1971), pp.6-8. 
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Ormenoceriting party's claim to inysphechaevespule oe The new 
incentive program likewise had adverse consequences for 
the regime in terms of popular support. Workers who had 
been accustomed to reaping bonuses from the old system 
now saw their economic welfare imperiled. An indication 
of the unpopularity of these measures is evident in the 
fact that when violence erupted in December 1970, it was 
primarily located in those industries where the new in- 
centive system had already been put into effect as a 
pilot projecc 

That the deflation of the German "bogy" seems to 
have provided a backdrop for the working class revolt is 
plausible enough, given the previous use of the German 
"threat" in the regime's claim to legitimacy. But why 
did the introduction of a new incentive system (compounded 
by the price increases for foodstuffs) result in violence ? 
And, further, why did strikes, in response to economic 
grievances, become takeoff points for political demands ? 
Finally, how is it that a working class uprising, which 
left pretty much intact the hegemonic position of the 
P.U.W.P. in Poland, topple the Gomulka leadership ? The 
answer to each of these questions can be found in the 
structure of social and political relationships which 


characterized Gomulka's Poland. 
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With respect to the issue of violence, we have al- 
ready seen how the formal instruments for demand-articula-~ 
tion, the workers' councils, had been emasculated, and how 
the workers themselves had come to regard these organs 
as anything but representative of workers' interests. 

"The same subservience to regime interests characterized the 
trade unions, which by and large neglected even the most 
rudimentary practical concerns of labor; serving as a classic 
'transmission Sena ee 

In the absence of an institutionalized framework 
for registering demands, "latent" articulation and violence 
seem to be the alternatives. ?17 In the Polish case, the 


two appear to be fused. As Bauman puts it: 


The Poznan uprising [in 1956] was a spontaneous 
event; nevertheless it set in train an irrever- 
Sible process whereby manifestations of worker 
discontent took on an institutionally patterned 
meaning in the context of evolving Polish poli- 
tical culture. In short, they became a recognized 
signal in the code of political communication, 
signifying the presence in the body politic of 
serious tensions requiring drastic political 
change. 


Bauman adds in this passage that not only did such mani- 





Sa yonnsont "Polish Perspectives, Past and Present", 
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See above, pp.27,28; see also Almond and Powell, 


Opacits,pyscl,a2. 


320, auman, "Twenty Years After", op.cit.,p.46. 
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festations of discontent constitute a “sional” Aebutsealso 
a sort of tool which could be used by ambitious Party mem- 
bers for their own purposes; i.e., by manipulating the 
situation, lower and middle-level apparatchiks could dis- 
credit, and possibly supplant their superiors. This, in- 
deed, seems to have been what happened in December 1970. 
For instance, the local Party Secretary in Gdansk reported 
afterwards that the district Party Committee there had 
anticipated a strike before the decision of price increases 
321 


for food stuffs was made. In Warsaw, a good part of 


the party activ refused to participate in the "explanation 





campaign" which the Gomulka leadership initiated at the 
time of the price increases, and information regarding the 
exploSive situation which was developing was for the most 
part not relayed to superiors in the Party earch eee 
When violence did erupt among the workers, the 
response of the Party was marked just as much by political 
intrigue in order to exploit the situation, as by efforts 
to mollify conditions and restore order. At the Sixth 
Plenum of the P.U.W.P. Central Committee, which was sum- 
moned on December 14, 1970 in order to inform the Party 
elite of the price changes, no official announcement was 


made concerning the disorders which were by now underway 


in Gdansk. However, informal groupings of Party leaders 





STP etoluCLA Palacowa" ("A Palace Revolution"), Na 
antenie, IX (No.102, September, 1972), p.4. 


coord see also Byrski, op.cit.,p.55. 
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were already gathering in the lobbies outside of the con- 
ference room and were discussing the matter there LC 
seems that at this Plenum, Gierek's group and the Partisan 
faction, led by Mieczyslaw Moczar, combined forces in order 
to oust Comatiancr Politburo members, Zenon Kliszko,Ignacy 
Loga-Sowinski and Stanislaw Kociolek were dispatched to the 
troubled spots, and it is at this point that the rifts and 
intrigues within the Party became most evident. KlLiszko, 
Gomulka's lieutenant, appears to have attempted to assume 
command of the situation, but cooperation from local Party 
personnel was not forthcoming. Rather, alternative foci of 
command were springing up at the local level, apparently 
working at er een pose sme 

With the fragmentation of Party command in the crisis, 
the Gomulka leadership proved unequal to the task of restoring 
Order. At the Seventh Plenum of the Central Committee (Decem- 
ber 20, 1970), Gomulka, along with a number of his close 
associates, was removed and Gierek was installed as the new 
Party leader. Gierek, however, has inherited a conflict- 
prone society and his success as Party leader, as well as the 


future stability of the hegemonic Party itself, will depend 


upon his ability as an innovator, or to put it another way, 





323 
324 
325 


Been a list of the personnel changes made at the 
Seventh Plenum and the others which followed shortly, see 
Zamorski, op.cit.,pp.26,56-59; see also his "Personnel Changes 
at State Council, Supreme Chamber of Control: Further Decline 


of Mieczyslaw Moczar", Radio Free Europe Research (Poland/19, 
June 28, 1971). 


See Zamorski, op.cit.,pp.1,2. 


"Rewolucia Palacowa", loc. cit. 


Ibid.,p.5; Zamorski, op.cit.,pp.3,4. 
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to what extent he is able to eliminate the very conditions 
Which produced the crisis that resulted in his accession. 

The key factor here seems to be the politicization of Poland's 
social and economic systems. In this respect, we might call 
attention to the political nature of the December 1970 strikes. 


As Byrzki points out: 


For a strike to have some chance of success, it 

Ccannotelimit itselt to wactory or dock establish— 
ments because the strikers would soon be isolated 
since there are no genuine trade unions, the normal- 
ly active instruments of economic struggle .. . To 
win a strike, workers must go into the streets or, 
if they are strong enough, force the authorities 


to come to the factory. Either is /a political Decca! 


Moreover, the demands which the workers voiced during and 
after, the December events, went beyond the bounds of eco- 
nomic grievances and included proposals for a restructuring 


of the trade union apparatus along democratic tinés wen It 





$2795. cit. , pp. 56,57. 


aon this subject, and the spontaneous "workers' 


committees" which arose during the strikes, see Johnson, 
"Polish Perspectives, Past and Present", op.cit.,pp69-71: 
on the demands for a broadening of democracy in both the 
Party and society in general and for increasing the autono- 
my of special purpose organizations, see Eva Celt, "The 
Demands and Grievances of the Polish Population", Radio 
Free Europe Research (Poland/10, April 24, 1971). Gierek 
has apparently gone part way in accommodating the democratic 
aspirations of Polish society by lifting a good deal of the 
censorship in the mass media and by ordering new elections 
to workers' councils and trade union committees. On this 
last point, see Staron, op.cit.,p.9., A counter argument is 
made by Kohlschuetter,loc.cit., who feels that the emphasis 
of the new leadership has been upon the consolidation of 
political power rather than the introduction of social and 
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seems that the modernization of Polish society has tended 
to engender a population accustomed to an urban, indus- 
trial life style, and oriented toward participation in 
society's political institutions. °°? We should not expect 
however, that expanded participation will be the panacea. 
Participation is, rather, a means for articulating interests 
and, hopefully, accommodating them through the political 
structure. As long as, and to the degree that, the socio- 
economic system remains "politicized" these interests take 
on a system-wide coloration, such that articulation is 
tantamount to a general indictment of the system per se, 
and accommodation is impossible without a fundamental re- 


structuring of political rellationehiesuce If long term 





economic reforms. On the economic front, Kohlschuetter's 
Opinion seems to be largely borne out by the approach of 

the post-Gomulka leadership to the issue of economic devel- 
opment and reform. Piotr Jaroszewicz, the new Prime Minister, 
outlined the Party policy for the future in his report to 
the Tenth Plenum of the Central Committee of the P.U.W.P. in 
June 1971. While emphasizing the need for efficiency, impor- 
tance of technological innovation and the desirability of 
expanded foreign trade, Jaroszewicz, in addressing himself 
to the organization of the economy, did not go beyond pro- 
Mmising a larger role for the People's Councils.See his report 
"Wezlowe Problemy Spoleczno-gospodarczego rozwoju kraju w 
latach 1971-1975" ("Knotty Problems of the Country's Socio- 
economic Development in the Years, 1971-1975") in Nowe Drogi 
(Noa? sUULY, L971), pp.d—22. 


coarthis point is made specifically by Bauman, "Twenty 


PpeatoeAccer.,. Op. cit), p.ol. 


eaurie reader is referred to Marcuse's observation, 
quoted in the first chapter. See above, p.28. 
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political stability is to be maintained in the context of 
Poland's modernization, political participation will be 
increasingly important as a means of communication be- 
tween society and polity; but such participation will, 

of necessity, involve certain preconditions. Foremost 
among these is the "de-politicization" of the social sys- 
tem, such that social and economic grievances can be 
handled by special purpose, non-political organizations. 
Failing this, representation of social interests may be 
possible within the political sphere of the party system 
on the basis of stable access channels which are open 

to “representatives"of the various social strata. Each 

of these alternatives would not only constitute a depar- 
ture from previous arrangements, but would also raise the 
question of the possibility foe the continued hegemony of 


She Psu swee. “In Polish society. 
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CHAPTER V 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
The Significance of the Elections in Poland 


In Poland, as elsewhere among Communist states, elec- 
tions are neither a contest for political power, nor viewed 
as such by the Participants. The Front of National Unity 
submits a single list of candidates who are drawn from 
the parties and groups which compose the Front. Although 
separate party labels adhere, it is the Front rather than 
the parties which "contests" elections. Moreover, as 
Zygmunt Gostkowski has noted in his study of local elections 
in Poland, the noncompetitive nature of elections is re- 
flected in the attitudes of the electorate; voters do not 
tend to perceive their roles as that of selecting a govern- 
ment. From his sample of voters in the industrial city of 
Lodz, Gostkowski reports that "only a small number of re- 
spondents thought of themselves as voters in terms of the 
theory of political ape asia Theses UaWemermelt 


keeping with the principles of the hegemonic party system, 


nn SEE E UE EEE ARISES RED 


331 oqmunt Gostkowski, "Popular Interest in the Muni- 


cipal Elections of Lodz, Poland", The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Perris (Nosl, Fall,.1959)ppassl. 
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runs its candidates in cooperation with, rather than in 
competition against, the other parties in the Front. We 
must, therefore, seek the possible meaning of these elec- 
tions in terms other than those of a contest for political 
power. 

We might approach this question of meaning or signi- 
ficance by examining the functions which an election seems to 
perform in Poland. To begin with, there is the aspect of 
political participation. During the course of an electoral 
campaign, commencing with the nomination of candidates and 
terminating with the actual balloting itself, the voter is 
not only confronted with a mass of visual and auditory 
stimuli about the government, the candidates and the "pa- 
URLOtrceacteoL voting") "but he ™is*alsovcalled oneto®parti- 
cipate in nomination meetings, to meet in face-to-face con- 
tact with the candidates or campaign "agitators", and to 
cast his all-important ballot for the joint-list of the Front 
of National Unity. Although the scope of an electoral cam- 
paign in Poland falls short of its counterpart in the Soviet 
Speveaye it remains, nonetheless, a powerful motor of poli- 
tical mobilization making the access to voting so complete 


that absence at the polls on voting day is for the most part 


: : : : 3 
the result of either "design or sheer physical incapacitation." 





aaa short description of a Polish electoral campaign 


can be found in Stehle, op.cit.,pp.184-186. 


Barone M. Gilison, "Soviet Elections as a Measure 


of Dissent: The Missing One Percent", American Political Science 


Review, LXII (No.3, September, 1968), p.819. The term politi- 
cal mobilization is used here in accordance with the ccncept 
of "subject-participant" political culture as outlined in the 
first chapter. As such, it does not refer to the idea of 
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Related to the idea of political participation is the 
legitimizing character of an election. In his study on 
Soviet elections, Max E. Mote observes that "the regime at 


election time is asking for a vote of confidence in the 
government and its achievements.">>" Much the same is 
EruepLoreboland: Castingbone!sebaklotitor the! joint-list 
is an obvious display of endorsement; but so too is the 
simple act of voting, regardless of how one votes. Implicit 
in the act of casting a ballot is the recognition of duly 
constituted authority institutionalized in the voting process. 
Finally, elections in Poland serve a communication 
function. Although assured of its ruling position despite a 
possibly unfavorable showing on election day, the P.U.W.P. 


has in an election a sort of index of popular support for 


its policies and accomplishments. Wiatr, for instance, feels 


political mobilization commonly found in the literature on 
political development in non-Communist polities, which carries 
the notion of social groups being mobilized into the poli- 
tical system on an ongoing basis. Rather, the term is used 
here to denote a process by which social groups (or the popu- 
lation in general) are mobilized by the political system, in 
order to perform a certain political act, such as voting. As 
Gilison puts it in the article cited above, (p.817), at election 
time "the system demonstrates its great ability to mobilize 
large numbers of people to accomplish a short-term and clear- 
ly defined task." For the alternate usage of this term see 
Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies,op.cit., 

pp. 226, 269-270; see also Richard A, Pride, "Origins of Demo- 
cracy: A Cross National Study of Mobilization, Party Systems 
and Democratic Stability" in Sage Professional Papers in Com- 
parative Politics, ed. by Harry Eckstein and Ted Robert Gurr, 
I (Series No.:61-012, 1970), pp.673-747; esp.pp.673-674, 686. 


ee: E. Mote, Soviet Local and Republic Elections 


(Stanford: The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace, 1965), p.45. 
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that since 1956 (at which time the electoral law was changed), 
elections in Poland can best be described as "consent elec- 
tions". A consent election permits the voter a certain degree 
of freedom to express either approval or disapproval of the 
government and its policies, assumes that such approval or 
disapproval will have a bearing on future policies, and 
allows the voter a modicum of choice as to which candidates 
on the joint-list will sit in the Sejm (parliament) as his 
elected >opeeetatinns. oe How much "consent" is involved 

in a given election, and how well an election actually 
"communicates" are questions central to this study, but ones 
which should be postponed for the moment as an adequate 
answer can only be supplied by first exploring both the 
formal and informal structures and mechanisms at play ina 
Polish election, as well as having a brief look at the Sejm. 
It is in the Sejm that successful candidates sit as legis- 
lators, and the activity of the legislative body adds per- 
haps another dimension of significance to the Polish elec- 


toral process. 
The Polish Sejm 


Among legislatures in Soviet-type systems, the Polish 


Sejm is rather unique. The general spirit of independence 





Fr eucy J. Wiatr, "Elections and Voting Behavior in 
Poland", Essays on the Behavioral Study of Politics, ed. by 
Austin Ranney (Urbana: University of Tilinors jeress, 1962), 
De2o9 . 
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which swept Poland in 1956 had a profound impact on the 
conduct of this institution, transforming it from a docile 
chamber of prearranged unanimity into an active legisla- 
ting body where debate and criticism are common, abstentions 
and negative votes are registered,and government bills 
are sometimes (though rarely) sites The widening 
of the Sejm's scope of political activity seems to have 
been spearheaded by none other than members of the P.U.W.P. 
parliamentary leadership. The P.U.W.P. deputy caucus leader, 
Professor J. Hochfeld, began the process by publicly attacking 
the Prime Minister, Josef Cyrankiewicz, during the September 
1956 session of the Sejm for refusing to answer questions 
on the Poznan pace" In the spring of the following 
year Hochfeld put forward a proposal which would in essence 
free the parliamentary caucus from the authority of the 
extra-parliamentary party fesdersn ioe The fact that 
the proposal was defeated attests to the continued domin- 
ance of the P.U.W.P. leadership over its parliamentary 
wing; yet the mere fact that such a proposal was put forward 
is an illustration of some of the tendencies toward an ac- 
tive role for the Sejm which have continued into the pre- 
sent. 

The Sejm is referred to in Poland as a "working insti- 


tution". It is the task of the deputies, who in most cases 





gaoeee Dziewanowski, op.cit.,pp.270-271; amd Zbigniew 
Pelszynski, "Poland 1957", Elections Abroad, ed. D. E. Butler, 
(London:Macmillan and Co.,Ltd, 1959), pp.125,126. 
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Pelczynski, loc.cit. 


Bromke, Poland's Politics: op.cit.,p.167. 
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retain their normal occupations in addition to their legis- 
lative duties, not only to pass bills but to see to their 

awe 339 ove : 
execution, An indication of the Sejm's enlarged legis- 


lative role is provided by the figures in Table 15. 


TABLE 15.-- Sessions, Laws and Decrees in the Sejm, 1952- 
1961 





1952-56 1957-61 
Plenary sessions 10 she) 
Laws 8 174 
Council of State Decrees 160 24 


Source wotehle opschh.jpal 7a2 


The trend away from decrees and toward increasing 
legislative activity is largely the result of the work of 
committees in the Sejm, which after 1956, were increased 
in number (from eleven to nineteen) and granted a more pro- 
minent role in the legislative process. Committee work comes 
close to a full time operation; meetings are convened both 
during session of the Sejm and in the interim between ses- 
sions. This feature, along with the existence of a sinall 
core of "professional" deputies (usually one or two for 
each committee), tends to explain why the Sejm differs so 
markedly from legislatures in other Soviet-type system. 
Through committee meetings on a continual basis, the Sejm 
is enabled to do more than simply ratify decrees and bills 


coming from the Council of State. Committees amend and reject 





3° pozmarynm, op.cit.,p.21. 
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bills, have a hand in controlling bureaucratic inefficiency, 
and in a limited sense, act as a sort of surrogate for an 
institutionalized opposition tae It is also of importance 
to note that as well as debating particular pieces of legis- 
lation, committees in the Sejm convene "thematic" meetings 
Which take general topics and may call in specialists or 
experts as a source of pnforue tion San Discussion appears 
to be frank, if not heated, and at times tends to dissolve 
party bonds. P.U.W.P. deputies have been known on occasion 
to ignore the party whip when certain matters of fundamen- 
tal importance to their constituency are under egg 
Although autonomous action on the part of the parliamentary 
party, or some of its members, is the exception rather than 
the rule, and directives transmitted by the extra-parliamen- 
tary apparatus to the deputies in the Sejm are the major 
determinants of legislative Behawos meee the activity of 
the Sejm nonetheless adds another measure of significance 


to Polish elections. The actual election of candidates is 


thus by no means a matter of political indifference. 
The Electoral Process 


Elections to the Sejm, held every four years, are 


announced by the Council of State (the Sejm's collective 





eeon the role of committees, see Vincent C. Chrypinski, 
"Poland's Parliamentary Committees", East Europe, XIV (No.1, 


January, 1965), pp.17-24. 


42 
341 ozmaryn, op.cit.,p.51. A Stehle,,opecit.,pp.l7o, 179. 
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Chrypinski, op.cit.,p.18. 
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executive body) which appoints a Central Control Commission 
entrusted with the responsibility of overseeing the election 
and coordinating the work of the various district commissions. 
In each electoral district, these commissions in conjunc- 

tion with the organs of local government, prepare the lists 
of eligible voters, formalize the nomination of candidates, 
supervise the polling and tabulate and announce the results 
of the aibikagbansey. Since the electorate is presented with 
a single list of candidates, the selection of the candidates 


themselves is of paramount importance. 
Nominations 


Nominations are usually the result of a three-step 
procedure. Each party or political group meets in closed 
sassion to select hopefuls for candidacy on the National 
Unity Front's joint-list. The next step involves meetings 
of "mediation commissions" at the district level which 
coordinate the names and rankings of those selected as 
candidates, Finally, the lists are submitted to the Na- 
tional Unity Front's provincial committees for approval 
and final ratification. The nominating procedure for 
the 1957 elections, however, was a departure from this pat- 
tern. Candidates were put forward by social organizations 
and, in many cases, by spontaneous conferences at work 


Ne a I a IRE I 


344 ozmaryn, op.cit.,pp.128-129. 


aaecas Starr, Poland, 1944-1962, op.cit.,p.62. 
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places. Since the district electoral commissions accept 
only those nominees put forward by the National Unity 
Front's committees at the corresponding level, those com- 
mittees were subject to a considerable degree of pressure 
or COM Belov a0 Popular sentiments then became a pro- 
nounced feature of candidate selection which, although 
subsequently curtailed by restrictions on the right to 
nominate, have remained as part of the nomination process. 
As Gilison observes in regard to Soviet elections, 
in order to insure favorable returns on election day, no- 
Minations must to some degree anticipate the attitudes of 
the electorate and candidates must "conform to public 
ee aation ee In Poland, as in the Soviet Union, this 
tends to be the case, Rozmaryn neatly summarizes how this 


"conformity to public approbation" transpires in Poland: 


- . . [LAn} extensive social campaign, during which 
the candidates are proposed and discussed directly 
by the people, should precede the stage where 

lists of candidates are nominated by the organi- 
zations-.entitled to do so. This method of proposing 
candidates at the various meetings of the popula- 
tion resembles the "primaries" known in a number 

of) countries .. .°. The final ‘decision~as' to pro- 
posing candidates belongs, nevertheless, ,$9 the 
organization entitled to present slates. 
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346, slczynski,.op.cit.,pp.142-146. 
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pedcilicon? op. cit./p. 317% Rozmaryn, -Opveit.,p.132. 
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The nomination stage is therefore the first point at which 
Wiatr's"consent" and "communication", mentioned above, 
comes into play. The utility of the nomination process in 
this respect has perhaps declined since the 1957 election, 
as the relatively open selection of nominees in the first 
step of the process has given way to the closed party 


meeting. 


Popular Consent:Measured or Manufactured ? 


A second aspect of "consent" and "communication" 
involves what might be called the degree of accuracy per- 
mitted by the electoral system for the translation of 
popular attitudes into votes. From a structural point of 
view, the high-water mark seems to have been reached, as 
was the case with nominations, in the 1957 election. For 
the first time in Poland, the voter was given a degree of 
choice among candidates, as the electoral law (passed in the 
Sejm on October 24, 1956) specified that "the number of 
candidates on the list should exceed the number of deputies 

349 


eligible in a given constituency by no more than two-thirds." 


This meant that in addition to the usual "seat-candidates" 





Be ouoread in Kazimierz Zamorski, "Features of the Polish 
Electoral System", Radio Free Europe research report (Poland/ 
10, May 19,1969),p.2. It is perhaps of interest to note 
that "two-thirds" was a compromise figure arrived at by 
bargaining between the P,U.W.P. (which proposed a 50 per 
cent ratio) and the minor parties (who advocated a rati 
of 100 per cent); see Pelczynski, op.cit.,p.13l. 
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appearing on the ballot (i.e., a number of candidates in 
correspondence to the number of seats allotted to the con- 
stituency),the ballot would also contain a two-thirds mar- 
gin or "surplus-candidates." 

The significance of this group, the surplus-candidates, 
is a function of the importance of candidate ranking on the 
ballot. Heading the joint-list are what might be called 
"party-preferred" candidates; they are the seat-candidates 
whose number is in correspondence to the number of seats 
for a given constituency. In order to vote for a surplus- 
candidate, the voter is required to "scratch" the name of 
One Or more of the seat-candidates.If he does not do so 
and simply returns the ballot unmarked, it is assumed that 
he has voted for the seat-candidates,and by implication, 
against the names at the bottom. The normal pattern of 
ranking on the ballot places national or regional leaders 
of the Front on the top third of the list, followed by 
notables from various Organizations in the Front or promi- 
nent non-party men who occupy the second third and at the 
bottom, lesser known individuals who might be popular local- 
ly and are "chosen to ‘balance the ticket’ in terms of party 
Or interest pete eon eas 

Along with the relatively open nominations process and 
the addition of a two-thirds margin of surplus-candidates, 
the consent-communication function of the 1957 election was 
also structurally improved by increasing the number of elec- 
toral districts from 67 to 116, and decreasing thereby the 
the number of candidates per constituency. In this way, the 
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voter's knowledge of the candidates in his area would be 
improved, as his attention is focused on a smaller number 
of names and he would be more readily acquainted with a 
limited number of candidates. 

These advantages (nominations, choice on the ballot 
and constituency size) were, however, offset to some extent 
by certain situational variables or imformal influences 
present at the time of the election. It will be recalled 
that in January of 1957, Poland, with the reinstatement of 
of Gomulka as Party leader, seemed to be consolidating the 
gains of the "Polish October". The situation was still far 
from stable and the Hungarian catastrophe was fresh in the 
minds of the populace. Using the spectre of Soviet inter- 
vention, a massive campaign was launched to persuade voters 
to: (l)egostosthe-pollis, and: (2) srefrain: from scratching 
the names of party-preferred candidates. In the newspapers, 
over the radio, at rallies and speeches, and even from the 
pulpit, the appeal went out from the P.U.W.P, and U.P.P. leader- 
ship; from the Front of National Unity and the Central 
Council of Trade eae ee from the Central Coordinating 
on ae came and the Catholic raegeieiaey Over Radio 
Warsaw on the very eve of the election, Gomulka made his 
famous eleventh hour appeal against scratching, warning that 
"deletions of our Party's candidates . . . is synonymous with 
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obliterating Poland from the map of Europe.">>" Some 


indication of the effect of this campaign can be inferred 
from a poll conducted by the newspaper Sztandar Mlodych 


in Warsaw on January 16, 1957. 


285 people [were] interviewed in the street and 
asked (a) how many of them were going to vote and 
(b) whether they intended to cross out or not. 95% 
declared that they would vote; 54% were going to 
vote for the whole list; 30% intended to cross out 
and 16% were undecided. The results of the poll 
are not implausible, all the more so as almost the 
same percentages (95.38%) actually voted in Warsaw 
as the Sztandar Mlodych's poll indicated. As 96% 
of Warsaw voters followed Gomulka's advice, this 
would indicated that 42% of them made up or changed 
their minds in the last few days. 


Although pressure coming from official channels in 
subsequent elections in no way compares with the scope and 
intensity of the 1957 campaign, changes were made in the 
structural sphere which would seem to impair the consent- 
communication function of Polish elections. First, the elec- 
toral law was revised on three counts. The margin of sur- 
plus-candidates was reduced from two-thirds to one-half; 
the provision on secret voting was excluded (although 
secret voting was provided for at the polls and the sti- 
pulation on the number of candidates was changed from 


3°4 uoted in Staar, Poland, 1944-1962, op.cit.,p.60. 


3°°pelczynski, op.cit.,N.1,p.166. 
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"should exceed" to "may Sea oe This last emendation 
(changing "should" to "may") in practice brought the ratio 
of surplus-candidates to 34 per cent, rather than the legally 
prescribed maximum of 50 per cent. 

Second, constituencies were reorganized and their 
number reduced from 116 to 80. Zamorski points out that 
the reorganization was designed as a sort of gerrymandering 
which would obtrude the expression of non-consent in those 
areas which in 1957 had evinced a relatively high negative 
vote for the Front. To illustrate his point, he uses the 
example of Krackow Voievodship (which in 1957 delivered one 
of the lowest percentages of votes for the joint-list) and 
Katowice Voievodship (noted for its support of the Front 
candidates in 1957). The number of constituencies in the 
former was reduced from eleven to six, while the number 
in the latter fell less dramatically, from twelve to nine. 
Table 16 perhaps demonstrates the effects of redistricting 
upon the percentage of votes for the seat-candidates. The 
reorganization of constituencies, then, was of no small 
importance in insuring a favorable voting result for the 
Front, sand©in particular for the P.U.W.P2 = The fact "that 
in 1957, a P.U.W.P. seat-candidate was actually defeated 
in Nowy Sacz (one of a minority of constituencies electing 
at that time no more than three candidates) suggests that 
seat-candidates run a greater risk of defeat where their 
number is relatively small, for cross-outs are in such cases 


concentrated on two or more candidates instead of dispersed 


Over six Or seven. 
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TABLE 16.-- Reduction of Marginal Candidates in two Voievod- 
Shipeteloo7,1961 and 1965 


Krackow Voievodship 





Electoral Districts Lo Si 1961 1965 
Bochnia SSeS 
Chrzanow 80.58 94.96 22 OU 
Krackow City 94.31 94,34 95a1:3 
Krackow District 90.83 94.59 9 Ss 
Myslenice Soo 
Nowy Sacz 73.46 Deo) 91225 
Nowy Targ 75.14 
Olkusz 83.86 
Oswiecim 87.54 Sy ede S}S) 93aeT7 
Tarnow 84,29 Syl Sie Sweat 
Zynieo 74.25 

Voievodship average He) (OF SS oc 93.80 





Katowice Voievodship 





Electoral Districts CSS Poor 1965 
Bielsko Biala Ses 50 96.61 LUIS 
Bytom SPE pT 98.72 O90 
Chorzow 96.24 982638 99708 
Czestochowa 95.36 96.89 37-20 
Dabrowa Gornicza 98.63 
Gliwice 88.87 977558 97.83 
Katowice 95.94 98.67 98.66 
Rybnik Ey / Sheed wly/ 97.290 
Sosnowiec 98.16 99.47 99.40 
Tarnowskie Gory OD oe 
Ty chy 93.10 
Zabrze 93505 
Zawiercie 98.16 ; 

Voievodship average 93.74 98.02 83,83 


Source: Zamorski, "Features of the Polish Electoral 
System", op.cit.,p.4. 
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A final measure introduced by the Front, which had 
PieseLLcect more of insuring”™a PlUsWeP. majgorecy im the 
Sejm than minimizing the expression of dissent per se, was 
a strategic increase in the number of P.U.W.P. seat-candi- 
dates for the 1961 election. Whereas in 1957, P.U.W.P. 
seat-candidates numbered 239, in subsequent elections this 
figure was changed to 255. The size of this increase does 
not appear to be accidental as approximately this same 
number of P,.U.W.P. seat-candidates (16) were close to being 
defeated in 1057, ons 

The propensity of seat-candidates to be elected (as 
mentioned above, only one, in Nowy Sacz in 1957, has been 
defeated) raises an interesting question: Why is the elec- 
torate so inclined to register support for the officially 
endorsed candidates ? From private conversation with Polish 
voters, John N. Hazard notes three reasenstoas First, there 
appears to be an inertia on the part of many voters to 
continue the practice which was customary in Stalinist 
times (when all candidates were seat-candidates) of simply 
dropping the ballot into the box without marking it. Second, 
the preferred-candidates receive the bulk of publicity in 
the press and the voter receives. little, if any, information 
regarding those candidates whose names are at the bottom of 
the list. Finally, there seems to be an element of fear 
with respect to official discrimination agaist the voter 
i a a ca enn 

7 Gamorski, "Peatures of the Polish Electoral System", 


Opaclin gp .44 


esonn N. Hazard, Communists and Their Law, (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1Beoy; = pszs: 
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and his family, due to an act of nonconformity. Although 
the voter may mark his ballot in secret by taking it behind 
the curtain of the voting booth, there seems to be a cer- 
tain stigma attached to this. A display of loyalty would 
call for the voter to simply, and openly, return his ballot 
unmarked, in which case it is assumed that he has designated 
his preference for the cpeyncreneeee 

If there is any validity in making inference from 
elections at the local level about the attitudes toward, 
and the interest taken in, the elections to the Sejm, the 
second factor mentioned by Hazard, information, seems to 
assume rather large proportions. Gostkowski found that al- 
though voters in local elections are aware of the functions 
and spheres of activity of the local governmental organs 
(the People's Councils), and the vast majority have "vital 
needs and grievances in the area of council activity", 
they nevertheless tend to be both remarkably ignorant, or 
disinterested, or both vis-a-vis the elections to these 
bodies. From his sample of voters in Lodz, Gostkowski re- 


ports Pra crece, 


(1) Several days after the press published the list 

of candidates complete with their biographical sketches 
(a) only 52 per cent knew that the list had been pub- 
lished, (b) only 34 per cent of these knew who had 
established the list, (c) 56 per cent knew that there 


a a TT SL 


33° mis element of fear is corroborated by a conversa- 
tion between the present writer and a Polish intellectual who 
remarked: "Yes, I took my ballot behind the curtain, but 1 
still could not help feeling afraid." 


300, ostkowski, op.cit.,pp.373-375. 
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were more candidates than available seats, (d) only 
44 per cent knew that if the ballot was returned 
unmarked, then the voter has endorsed the first 
names on the list. 


(2) A total of 85 per cent of the respondents de- 
clared themselves incapable of saying anything a- 
bout the candidates. 


On the basis of his overall results, Gostkowski concludes 
that "People who have a radically negative attitude to- 
ward the national council [People's Council] do not there- 
fore become active political opponents. Their negativism 
is expressed in most cases less by hostile interest in 
public life than by a lack of any interest, vy polttrcar 
seve 

When apathy gives way to interest in the campaign 
and the electoral process, it is often the case that voters 
feel the elections to be somewhat meaningless. An example 


might be the sentiments reflected in the letters from lis- 


teners broadcast by Radio Warsaw during the 1965 campaign: 


"T must say that when elections approach, I al- 
ways wonder whether they don't too much resemble 
a plebiscite. There is only a single list, and 
consequently no possibility of choosing." 


"Who has more authority, the party or parlia- 
ment?" 


"Can the parliament pass a law in opposition to 
the party line?" 


361 nid. ,p. 379. 
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"Why is there only one election list?" 


"Wouldn't it be cheaper just to let the same 
deputies stay in the Sejm, because the elections 
won't change anything anyway?" 362 


To sum it up: the electoral system is a rather crude in- 
strument for conveying consent and communications to the 
ruling party. Moreover, its utility seems to have diminished 
Over the years due not only to the P.U.W.P.'s proclivity 

for juggling the rules, but perhaps also because of a lack 
of confidence in the structure of elections reflected in 

the attitudes of the electorate. If this is indeed the 

case, then the sheer futility of negative voting would con- 


63 
stitute another deterrent to the expression of dissent. 


Voting Patterns: The Mobilization of Whom? 


The Hypotheses 


Our discussion of Communism as a modernizing system 
has called attention to the difficulties arising out of the 


attempt to promote and sustain economic development under 





302 Guoted in Jerzy Ptakowski, "Parliamentary Elections 


in Poland", East Europe, XIV (No.6, August, 1,965) ee a lGe 


Seer son makes this same argument with reference to 
the expression of dissent in Soviet elections, op.cit.,p.816. 
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the direction of a command political center. It appears 
that success in the economic sphere is not only retarded 
at a certain stage, but also that certain strains occur 
within society, owing to a relative neglect of social and 
political development. What is more, these strains consti- 
tute intra-systemic pressures for a restoration of balance 
among the economic, social and political aneioay In 
modernizing Poland, we might expect such developmental 
pressures to spring primarily from the occupants of "modern" 
roles and to be concentrated in the more "developed" re- 
gions of the country. 

Wiatr, however, takes a contrary position. Rather 
than a relation between economic development and social 
pressure, he affirms an affinity between development and 
political mobilization. Taking membership in the P.U.W.P. 
as an indicator of the latter, Wiatr concludes that:" (1) 
The level of economic development positively correlates 
with the ratio of P.U.W.P. membership among the adult popu- 
lation, (2) the ratio of economic development positively 


correlates with the ratio of P.U.W.P. members among the 





304 nis idea of a restoration of balance can be sub- 
sumed in the conceptual model of "homeostatic equilibrium" 
as presented by Morton A, Kaplan. In the case of Communist 
systems, in which society is politicized (Or se whateloetne 
same thing, where there is a low level of subsystem auto- 
nomy), the type of homeostatic equilibrium would more close- 
ly resemble what Kaplan calls "ultrastable" as opposed to 
"multistable", equilibrium. See his essay, "Systems Theory" 


in Contemporary Political Analysis, ed. James C, Charlesworth 
(New York: The Free Press, 1967), pp.153-155. 
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labor force employed in the nationalized srerepearreale Since 
P.U.W.P. membership, however, involves only a relatively 
small proportion of the adult population it might be in- 
teresting to test Wiatr's conclusion against our propo- 
sition by using another measure for political mobilization, 
election returns. As noted above, voting in the officially 
prescribed manner (i.e., for the seat-candidates on the 
joint-list) and the simple act of voting itself, are indi- 
cators of political mobilization. Thus we might hypothesize 


that: 


(1) Over time, the more developed areas of Poland 
will reveal a tendency toward non-participation 
in elections. 


(2) In developed areas, there will be a tendency 
away from endorsement of the party-preferred candi- 
dates, or conversely, toward the expression of ele- 
toral dissent. 

The testing of the second hypothesis presents some 


problems... There are at least three methods for casting 


a dissenting ballot in Poland: 


(1) Crossing out the names of the party-preferred 
candidates. 


(2) Crossing out all of the names on the ballot. 


(3) Casting an invalid ballot,i.e.,substitution 
by the voter of a piece of paper, whatever its con- 
tents for the official form. 


LD 


Spee "Political Parties, Interest Representation 
and Economic Development," Op.elt..D.L224. 
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While data on these last two forms of dissent are published 
in Poland, the same is not true for the first method. Al- 
though a "selective" vote against the seat-candidate is 
tantamount to a vote against those endorsed by the Front, 
it is nonetheless officially interpreted as a vote for the 
joint-list. This means that in a constituency where, for 
example, there are six seat-candidates and three surplus- 
candidates, the voter who scratches off the first eight 
names on the ballot and leaves the ninth has willy-nilly 
cast a vote for the joint-list. This lack of data on nega- 
tive selective votes will most probably influence the find- 


ings on the second hypothesis. 


Testing the Hypotheses 


By selecting a number of indicators of socioeconomic 
development and political mobilization (electoral variables) 
we can test the hypotheses via the statistical techniques 
of step-wise multiple regression and Pearson product-moment 
correlation. The elections under consideration are those 
Otel95/, 196) and TOBS ne The variables are listed in Table 
10k 

A word on the choice of these variables. The depen- 


dent variables, voter turnout and what is referred to here 


as the "degree of electoral consent", give an indication of 


nn 


Bertie variables used here are taken from a data set 
compiled by the Polish sociologist, Krzysztof Ostrowski, for 
the Data Confrontation Seminar on the Use of Ecological Data 
in Comparative, Cross-National Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
March3l-April 18, 1969. The data set is entitled "Poland,1950- 
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TABLE 17.-- Ecological and Electoral Variables for Three 
Elections: 1957,1961 and 1965. 








Dependent Variables Independent Variables 
1957 Election . Computed 1960 
(A) Voter turnout 1. Population living in urban areas 
(number of votes/num- 2. Number of persons who have com- 
ber of eligible voters) pleted one to four years of 


general secondary education. 
3. Number of persons who have com- 
(B) Decree of electoral pleted three years of vocational 


consent (Number of votes secondary education. 
for joint-list/eligible 4. Number of persons who have com- 
voters) pleted five years of university 
education. 
1961 Election 5. Number of persons who have com- 
pleted one-to four years of 
(ChiVoter turnout university education 


. Number of cinema seats 
. Number of radios 


(number of voters/num- 6 
yf 
8. Number of televisions 
9 
0 


ber of eligible voters) 


(D) Degree of elec- . Number of libraries 
toral consent (number of 10. Population economically active 
votes for joint-list/ . in schools and culture 
eligible voters) 11. Population economically active 
active in health services 
12. Turnover in shops 
13. Number of tractors 
14. Number of members in agricultural 


circles 
1965 Election Computed in 1965 
15. Population living in urban areas 
(E) Voter turnout 16. Number of cinema seats 
(number of votes/number 17. Number of radios 
of eligible voters) 18. Number of television 


19. Number of books in public libraries 


20. Turnover in shops 
21. Value of industrial production 
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TABLE 17. Continued 








Dependent Variables Independent Variables 
1965 Election Computed 1965 
(F) Degree of elec- 22. Number of tractors 
toral consent (number 23. Number of members of agricul- 
Srevotes fOr, JOint—list/ tural circles 
eligible voters) 24. Income of agricultural circles 


25. Total investments in communal 
services and housing, 1961-1965 





the extent of political mobilization at election time. The 
latter is the total percentage of votes for the joint-list 
excluding negative votes,invalid ballots and non-voting, 
but including selective cross outs. As such it is an imper- 
fect measure of electoral consent. It will be noticed that 
the ecological variables computed in 1960 serve as the in- 
dependent variables for both the 1957 and 1961 elections. 
Since the value of each of these reflects a situation post- 
dating by three years the 1957 election, relations between 
dependent and independent variables for this election will 
be somewhat obscured. 

The independent variables were selected as complemen- 
tary indicators of modernization. We expect that as socio- 
economic development proceeds, such things as urbanization, 
education, economic productivity, development or mass media 
communications and growth in society's professional strata 
will accompany the modernization process. These factors 


form a syndrome, and as independent variables taken singly 
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their relationship with the dependent variables will be 
indeterminant. Since our concern is more with the process 
of modernization itself, rather than any particular indi- 
cator subsumed by the concept, this should not constitute 
a serious impediment to testing the ireochede eae 

As is obvious from Table 17, the independent variables 
computed in 1960 do not always correspond to those for 1965. 
Some, such as "value of industrial production", appear only 
for 1965 while others, such as those relating to education 
are only present in 1960. This is so because of the limi- 


tations of the data set. 


ETT nTEE IE ESSE Se 


367 : ; ; 
- The indeterminant character of the relationships 


between the dependent and independent variables involves 

the problem of "multicollinearity", a concise description 

of which can be found in Edward R. Tufte's article "Im- 
proving Data Analysis in Political Science" in The Quanti- 
tative Analysis of Social Problems (Reading, Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.,1970), pp.446,447. The fact 
that the independent variables are not standarized here on 

a per capita basis avoids the pitfalls of ratio correla- 
tions which Tufte outlines in this same article (p.443). 
Nevertheless, a certain amount of precision is lost due 

to the usage of numbers rather than, Say, percentages; 

since the size of the population in the various constituen- ° 
cies varies in each election. Random effects are not of 
much help in this regard as the N for each election is 
relatively small (N=105 for the 1957 election and 72 for the 
1961 and 1965 elections). We should therefore, be cautious 
in interpreting the results of the statistical tests. 
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Finally, a few indicators specifically related to the 
agricultural sector were included: "number of tractors", 
"number of members of agricultural circles" and "income of 
agricultural eineiesd! mar Relationships, if any, betweem 
these and the electoral variables should reflect to some 
degree the influences of development in the countryside 
upon political mobilization as measured by the dependent 
variables. 

For the 1957 aTAgnion tees the results of which are 
tentative at best due to the time lag between dependent and 
independent variables referred to above, two variables were 
weakly correlated with the voter turnout: number of tractors 
(0.28) and number of cinema seats (0.28). Each was signifi- 
cant at the .001 level, and together they accounted for 15 
per cent of the variance. On the second dependent variable, 
degree of electoral consent, number of cinema seats COFE5), 
number of persons with three years vocational education 


(-0.11) and number of persons living in urban areas (-0.13) 


were all weakly correlated. The partial F-test for the first 


EE 


3687. Gricultural circles in Poland are state-sponsored 
cooperatives composed of independent farmers. Their osten- 
sible purpose is to demonstrate the superiority of a coop- 
erative mode of production and to induce modernization in 
the countryside through the introduction of machinery, which 
is owned by the circles. See Korbonski, op.cit., pp. 288-299. 


Ea rhe data set included results from 105 of the 116 
electoral districts. Nowy Sacz which registered a turnout 
of 73 per cent according to Stehle, op.cit.,p.188, was ap- 
parently excluded from the data set, as the lowest score 
on this variable was 80.6 per cent. If this one case re- 
presents a pattern (i.e., the systematic exclusion of dis- 
tricts where political mobilization was relatively low) then 
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of these revealed that it was not significant at the .05 
level, while the latter two were significant at the .001 
and .01 level respectively. The three variables taken 
together explained 10 per cent of the variance. 

Very little is discernible from these results. A 
relatively small proportion of the total variance is ex- 
plained in each case and the correlations, although highly 
Significant in each instance, are nevertheless weak ones. 
Perhaps the relationship between number of tractors and 
voter turnout is of some importance. It would suggest that 
the more developed agricultural areas, in which farmers 
either owned or had access to mechanized equipment, tended 
to support the regime by turning out to vote. Since the 
election followed in the aftermath of the P.U.W.P.'s Eighth 
Plenum (October, 1956) which gave the green light to the 
dissolution of the collective farms, this is hardly sur- 
prizing. It is also interesting to note that the indicator 
for urbanization and one of the indicators for education 
are negatively (albeit weakly) correlated with degree of 
electoral consent. This would tend to add support to our 
second hypothesis. 

TMewresults Of the 1961 prection a. are perhaps a 
bit more meaningful as the values for the dependent and 


the results of this analysis are prejudiced by the data and 
should reflect a bias in favor of support for the Front. 


Sear both the 1961 and 1965 elections, data were 
available for 72 of the 80 electoral districts: 
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independent variables are better synchronized. Data were 
available for seventy-two of the eighty electoral districts. 
The simple correlation matrix for the relevant variables 

in this election appears in Appendix A, 

As expected, the simple correlation matrix shows that 
all the indices of socioeconomic development are positively 
correlated, and in most instances, highly so. The single 
exception to this pattern is variable number 9 (the number 
of books in public libraries) which correlates either weakly 
or negatively with the other socioeconomic indicators. 

In regression with dependent variable C (voter turn- 
out) the independent variables listed in Table 18 proved 
to be the most important. These variables account for 24 


per cent of the total variance. 


TABLE 18.-- Selected Independent Variables in Regression 
mEtnNeVOoter Turnout: 1961 


nn — TT 


RD 


Independent Correlation Confidence (Partial 
variables coefficient level F-test) 
14. Number of members in agri- -0.26 - 001 


cultural circles 
13. Number of tractors eres, -Oo01 


11.Population economically -0.02 ---- 
active in health service 


2. Number of persons with one O ies -001 
to four years general secondary 

education 

10. Population economically ac-~ -0.08 aah 


tive in schools and culture 
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There appears to be no clear relationship here be- 
tween socioeconomic development and political mobilization 
as measured by voter turnout. While one of the indicators 
for education (variable 2) is correlated positively (0.13) 
with the dependent variable and is significant at the .001 
level, the two indicators for professional strata (variables 
10 and 11) evince a weak negative correlation. The negative 
correlation (0.26) between turnout and number of members 
in agricultural circles which is highly significant (.001) 
seems to be somewhat of an anomaly. Agricultural circles 
are purportedly an organizational form designed to bring 
the peasantry, alienated by the years of forced collectivi- 
ZoLions into the folds of socialist construction. One might 
therefore expect a positive relationship between membership 
in these organizations and voter turnout, yet the contrary 
seems to be the case here. On the basis of this evidence 
it is possible to assume that the circles, in a political 
sense, had not fulfilled their functions and that the pea- 
santry remained, to some extent, disenchanted with the Front 
and its policies. 

The multiple regression for dependent variable D 
(degree of electoral consent) revealed a similar, but slight- 
ly stronger, negative relationship between the number of 
members in agricultural circles and electoral consent (-0.13). 
This relationship is significant at the .05 level. The 
four variables which assumed the most importance in ex- 
plaining the variance in degree of electoral consent (157 


per cent of the variance) are presented in Table 19. 
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TABLE 19.-- Selected Independent Variables in Regression 
with Degree of Electoral Consent: 1961. 





Independent Correlation Confidence (Partial 
variables coefficient level F-test 
14. Number of members in agri- -0.31 20> 


cultural circles 
6. Number of cinema seats 0227, --- 


11. Population economically O207 OL 
active in health services 


2. Number of persons with one 0725 --- 
to four years general secondary 
education 


i D 


The 1965 election gives a somewhat more decisive pic- 
ture of the relationship between socioeconomic development 
and political mobilization. The simple correlation matrix 
for the relevant variables appears in Appendix B. As in the 
case with the previous period (1960), the indicators of 
modernization correlate positively with one another in 1965. 
In predicting voter turnout, they tend to have a negative 
influence as illustrated in Table 20. The variables in this 
table account for 34 per cent of the variance in turnout. 

The implication of these figures vis-a-vis the first 
hypothesis are rather striking. Although the correlations 


are weak, they do represent a negative relationship between 
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TABLE 20.-- Selected Independent Variables in Regression 
with Voter Turnout: 1965 


Independent Correlation Confidence (Partial 
variable coefficient level F-test) 
23. Number of members in agri- 0.40 -001 


cultural circles 


24. Income of agricultural -0.01 S001 
circles 

17. Number of radios -0.27 201 
15. Population living in urban -0.28 OE 
areas 

18.Number of televisions -0. 30 --- 
20. Turnover in shops -0.25 --- 
21. Value of industrial produc- -0.31 --- 
tion 

25. Total investments, 1961-1965 -0.23 705 
26. Investments in communal -0.18 OS 


services and housing, 1961-1965 


16. Number of cinema seats -0.13 SOO 


$$ —$—$—$——— ee 


socioeconomic development and the mobilization of the elec- 
torate. The tact that the number of members of agricultural 
circles correlates positively (0.40) with voter turnout, 

whereas in 1961 the relationship was negative (-0.26), per- 


haps indicates that the regime is making some headway in 
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the countryside. The change in the relationship between this 

variable and turnout over the two elections may well have 

been conditioned by the regime's promise to abolish the com- 

pulsory deliveries of agricultural produce in Westie Should 

this be so, then elections in this instance seem to be ful- 

filling the consent-communication function mentioned above. 
In regression with variable F (degree of electoral 


consent), the variables in Table 21 explain 29 per cent of 


the variance. 


TABLE 21.-- Selected Independent Variables in Regression 
with Degree of Electoral Consent: 1965 


a ee SSS 


Se ee eee eee 


Independent Correlation Confidence (Partial 
variables coefficient Level F-test) 
23. Number of members in agri- aya BOL 


cultural circles 


24. Income of agricultural 0,03 On 
circles 

16. Number of cinema seats 0.02 -O001 
25. Total Investments,1961-1965 -O.11 BOD 
26. Investments in housing and -0,01 205 


communal services, 1961-1965 
17. Number of radios -0.13 .O01 


18. Number of televisions -0.10 -05 


S7 len fact, the promise was not kept; but the decision 
to prolong the deliveries was made after the 1965 election. 


See Marek Celt, "Another Round: Party and Peasant in Poland", 


East Europe, XVII (No.2, February, 1968), p.6. 
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TAbonac... Continued 








Independent Correlation Confidence 

variable coefficient level 
20. Turnover in shops =O208 Ley 
22. Number of tractors -0.04 --- 
De Population living in ur- . -0.10 --- 


ban..areas 


21. Value of industrial -0.13 ee Be 
production 





The correlations presented in this table are perhaps 
not strong enough to support any generalizations. Atten- 
tion might be called, however, to the negative relationship 
between two of the indicators of mass media communications 
(variables 17 and 18) and total investments on the one hand, 


and degree of electoral consent on the other. 
Conclusions 


Although no definite pattern is discernible over the 
three electoral periods, the outcome of the tests for the 
1965 election seems to support the first Hepothed tis & Nega- 
tive relationships between the indicators of socioeconomic de- 
velopment and voter turnout suggest that political mobiliza- 
tion tends to decline where the process of modernization is 
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most advanced. On the basis of the outcome of the tests for 
all three elections, Wiatr's conclusion that socioeconomic 
development and political mobilization are correlated ap- 
pears to be untenable when the latter is measured by voter 
turnout. 

The results of the tests for the second hypothesis 
are less decisive. The only significant relationships be- 
tween the modernization indices and degree of electoral 
consent were negative but extremely weak. This may well be 
due to the limitations of the measure for electoral consent 
itself, as selective negative votes are not accounted for. 
This method of vote tabulation operates so as to conceal 
much of the electoral dissent registered against the pre- 
ferred candidates. The constituency of Tomaszow Mazowiecki 
(Nowo3)eserves as an illustration Of ¢this point. eine velec- 
toral commission there published the results of the 1957 
election as a complete endorsement of the joint-list. A 
total of 172,863 valid ballots were cast,100 per cent of 
which were for the candidates of the Front of National Unity. 
However, when selective negative voting is examined, the 
outcome looks a bit differently; as the three surplus-candi- 
dates in this district garnered a relatively sizable pro- 
portion of the total vote (Table 22.). Since negative selec- 
tive voting has tended to replace other manifestation of 
electoral ince vais it would be most interesting, were 


it not impossible, to compare this phenomenon with the level 


of soioeconomic development. 
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TABLE 22.-- Selective Negative Voting in One Polish Consti- 
tuency: 1957 








Candidates Number of votes Percentage of vote: 
jeekorzycki,; Antoni Royo}. mom 86.99 
2. Tuchowski, Roman 148,046 85.64 
3. Klejnik, Setfan 156,424 90.49 
4. Marczak, Stanislaw 156, 348 90.45 
5. Dabrowski, Witold T5975 UO 92.04 
6. Wojciechowski, Jan 22,057 Zea os 
7. Glowacki, Jan 7, oO, LOzoD 
8. Wiaczek, Henryk Leo Om.) 

Total potential votes Soe Lou 100.00 
Votes for seat candidates770, 309 88.81 
Selective Negative Votes 96,841 elbsh9 


i 


Source: Zamorski, "Features of the Polish Electoral 
System", op.cit.,p.1ll. Since each voter has in effect five 
votes as there are five seats for this constituency, the 
"total potential votes" are arrived at by multiplying the 
number of valid votes (172,863) by the multiple-vote of 
each voter (5). 


In terms of the officially published statistics, the 
Front of National Unity seems to be making sustained pro- 
gress among the electorate, as evinced by the percentage 


of valid votes for the joint-list, presented in Table 23. 
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TABLE 23.-- Percentage of Valid Votes for the Joint-List 
in Four Elections 


OD Pou 1965 gels) 


Percentage of valid votes 98.40 98. 34 98.81 $9700 
for the joint-list 


Source: Figures for the 1957,1961 and 1965 elections 
from Zamorski, "Features of the Polish Electoral System", op. 
cit.,p.14; the precentage for 1969 is given in East Europe, 
RUBE NOo! WU lyY, 1969). ap oo2. 


Moreover, within the Front, the P.U.W.P. repeatedly wins 


the majority of seats in the Sejm (Table 24). Although its 


TABLE 24.-- Party Representation in the Sejm: 1957-1969 
Elections 


Elections: pose 1961 1965 1969 
Number of seats 459 459 460 460 
P.U.W.P. 239 255 2D 255 
ete ee ys) oy 1457 0 By baw 
eee 39 Sh 39 39 
Nonparty (including 62 49 49 49 


Catholic groups) 


Source: Data for 1957,1961 and 1965 taken from zamorski, 
"Features of the Polish Electoral System", op.cit.,p.3; those 
for 1969 from East Europe, XVIII (No.7, July 1969)" peose 


parliamentary majorities are impressive on the surface, 
they are more a function of seat allocation in the nomina- 


ting and candiate-ranking processes than a product of 
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electoral endorsement, For example, in the 1957 election, 
the P.U.W.P. candidates whose names were placed first on 
the ballot suffered the greatest number of deletions among 


top-ranking nominees (Table 25). Among the seat-candidates 


TABLE 25.-- Negative Votes against Candidates Ranked First 
on the 1957 Joint-list 





Number of candi- Number of candidates 
dates ranked first polling highest per- 
on ballot centage of votes in 
district 

P.U.W.P. 87 (75%) 24 (21%) 

Were Pp. 21 (18%) 45 (39%) 

DePs 6( 5%) 7( 6%) 

Nonparty (including 2a) 40 (34%) 


Catholic groups) 


Source: Pelczynski, op.cit.,p.172. 


in that election, the nonparty and Catholic groups fared best 
with 94.3 per cent of the valid votes, followed by the D.P. 
(90.8 per cent) and U.P.P, (88.2 per cent). The ruling party's 
seat candidates had the poorest showing with 87.9 per cent 

of the valid spore te In subsequent elections, this ten- 
dency on the part of the electorate to endorse nonparty can- 
didates and to delete "the names of the least-liked bureau- 


crats and pariy apparatchiks” has developed into a trend. 


a ata 


g 2pate from Wiatr, "Elections and Voting Behavior in 


Poland", op.cit.,p.247. 


37° ot akowski, op.cit.,p.1/%). 
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In conclusion, what can be said of the legitimacy,mo- 
bilization and consent-communication functions of Polish 
elections ? With reference to the last of these, it appears 
to have been Operational to some degree in regard to the 
peasantry and the policies of the regime as illustrated 
by the statistical tests performed on the 1961 and 1965 
election returns. Private farmers, with the promise of the 
abolition of compulsory deliveries, seemed more favorably 
inclined toward signifying their support for the govern- 
ment by turning out to vote and voting in the officially 
prescribed manner. However, as we noted in the discussion 
of the electoral system, the structure of elections in 
Poland does not lend itself readily to the disclosures of 
dissent. Redistricting, the lack of information on marginal 
or surplus-candidates, the opprobrium attached to taking 
the ballot behind the curtain, and the ultimate futility 
of casting a negative vote detract severely from both the 
opportunity to register dissent and the accuracy with which 
dissent is measured. Certainly the favorable trend (from 
the point of view of the Front) in electoral endorsement of 
the joint-list (see Table 23) in no way reflects the long- 
smoldering animosity toward and alienation from the regime, 
which we noted in the preceding chapter with particular 
reference to the December 1970 uprising. 

Regarding the legitimacy and mobilization functions 
of the elections, two trends seem to deserve comment. First, 
the increasing use of the negative selective vote as a 
means for the expression of opposition, to some degree re- 


presents a growing acceptance of the political system on 
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the part of some segments of the population. Selectively 
crossing out the names of seat-candidates who are perceived 
by the voter to be undesirable can perhaps be interpreted 
as an act less hostile to the regime than the deletion of 
all of the Font's candidates. While selective voting is 
still an expression of opposition, it is opposition within 
more circumscribed limits. It perhaps implicitly sanctions 
the legitimacy of the Front, for the act of casting a se- 
lective negative vote accepts as a given the established 
framework of the electoral process, and disapproval is con- 
fined within the institutionalized structure provided for 
the voter who wishes to disconfirm a few candidates rather 
than reject in toto the Front itsérf. 

Second, the apparent apathy among voters in Poland 
(one student of Polish affairs mades the claim that in 
1961, only 55 per cent of eligible voters in Warsaw bothered 
to pen geeca and the results of the tests performed on 
the first hypothesis suggest that the legitimacy and mo- 
bilization functions of elections are becoming eroded over 
time. Paradoxically, a system whose expressed goal is 
modernity appears to be experiencing its greatest diffi- 


culty in mobilizing the electorate of the modern sector. 


Ua S nant anna 


Bcecnard F, Staar, The Communist Regimes in Eastern 
Europe, (revised ed.; Stanford: The Hoover Institute on War, 


Revolution and Peace, 1971), p.132. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The modernization of Poland in the postwar era has 
pointed up the necessity of political development. The 
ruling party in the system, the P,U.W.P., consolidated 
its hegemonic position through the rigid application of 
the Stalinist control model, and sought to induce revo- 
lutionary social and economic changes by politicizing 
society and making it responsive, thereby, to a command 
political center. In the short-run, this politicization 
spurred socioeconomic development by bringing idle re- 
sources into the economy, creating an industrial infra- 
structure and promoting opportunities for employment as 
well as upward social mobility. For the ruling party, 
certain political assets are noticeable in this respect, 
as the capabilities of the system were expanded and the 
concrete achievements of the regime tended to reinforce 
its claim to legitimacy. In the long-run, however, the 
Organizational mold through which these changes were car- 
ried out has become progressively less suited to dealing 
with the problems arising in the course of modernization 
and, particularly at later stages of development, has come 
to constitute a bulwark against further social and economic 


progress. 


As roles and structures proliferate and become more 
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specialized in the modernizing process, a parallel need 
emerges in society to insure that the functions of these 
are coordinated and that conflicts among them are resolved. 
A linkage mechanism, capable of handling two-way communi- 
cation flows, is essential in this regard. The primary 
linkage mechanism in Poland is, of course, the party sys- 
tem. During the Stalinist period, the party system evinced 
a low level of differentiation among its units, and the 
minor parties acted as transmission belts for the direc- 
tives of the P.U.W.P. Communication among the parties was 
impeded, as was communication between the population and 
the parties, and between the party leadership and the 

rank and file. The communications breakdown had the effect 
of reducing the amount of information which the decision- 
making elite could bring to bear on policy matters. The up- 
shot appears to have been the pursuit of ill-designed 
policies and the intensification of sociopolitical conflicts 
which culminated in the "Polish October", Thereafter, a 
modicum of autonomy for the minor parties has been intro- 
duced and their role in the decision-making process, even 
if purely advisory, has been enlarged and made Operant 
through Coordinating Committees which exist at all levels 
of the party and governmental hierarchies. 

This structural change in the party system, however, 
was by no means qualitative. That is, the fundamental 
principles of the system (P,U.W.P. hegemony and interparty 
"cooperation") have remained unimpaired. As such, policy 
alternatives reside within each party (more specifically, 


within the ruling party) in the form of factions, rather 
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than among the various parties, as is common in competitive 
party systems. Since the official ideology of the system 
calls for the maintenance of monolithic party unity, fac- 
tional activity tends to take the form of "crypto-politics" 
within the sphere of administration. In this way, social 
conflicts are incorporated to some degree within the poli- 
tical framework, but on an informal basis. Since there are 
no formal procedures for resolving these, factional groupings 
tend to exploit social disturbances as a lever against their 
respective opponents, Under these circumstances, political 
stability is invariably a short-term proposition. 

Social conflicts in Poland are largely traceable to 
the manner in which modernization was undertaken after the 
War. The growing complexity of the economy, brought about 
by rapid industrialization, has severely taxed the capacities 
of the central decision-making apparatus. Attempts at reform- 
ing the economy in order to promote further development 
through increased efficiency and the introduction of tech- 
nical innovations have met with only marginal success, 
primarily because of the apparent congruence between the 
command economy and the command political system. Effective 
reforms, it seems, would involve a radical change in the 
structure of political relationships. This the ruling party 
has been either unable or unwilling to attempt. 

Along with the relative stagnation in the economic 
sphere, the aspirations of various strata have tended to 
outdistance the capabilities of the system. Compounding 
this difficulty has been the gap between the official 


norms of the system (egalitarianism, classlessness, etc.) 
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and the realities of social stratification growing out 

of the exigencies of an industrial economy. Since strat- 
ification lines are blurred, however, the social system 

is highly prone to conflict. Micro level institutions 

such as workers' councils and trade unions, ostensibly 
designed to handle some of these conflicts, have atro- 
phied as access channels, and the articulation of demands 
for large segments of the population has oscillated be- 
tween latent behavioral mood cues and anomic outbursts 

of violence. The electoral process has to some degree 
provided an avenue for communications and "consent", yet 
electoral returns, in a situation in which elections de- 
cide neither who governs nor how, can be just as easily 
ignored as heeded. As a device for propagating the legiti- 
macy of the system and mobilizing political support, elec- 
tions have, at least superficially, played a role. Never- 
theless, they do not appear to be effective outlets for 
political participation and have largely failed to insti- 
tutionalize the participatory pressures stemming from the 
more modern sectors in society. 

Modernization in Poland has tended to increase the 
importance of expertise in the decision-making process, 
and the qualifications of decision-makers, in terms of 
both education and career backgrounds, has risen cor- 
respondingly. However, the politicization of social and 
economic life remains the hallmark of the system, and 
transforms social and economic grievances into system- 
wide political problems. In the absence of specialized, 


autonomous institutions which are capable of absorbing 
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and resolving social conflicts, the ability of the poli- 
tical elite, regardless of its qualifications, to sustain 
economic development and to insure stability becomes a 
question which has already been answered by the course of 


contemporary Polish history. 
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APPENDIX A.-- Simple Correlation Matrix for Ecological and Electoral Variables: 1961 
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APPENDIX B.-- Simple Correlation Matrix for Ecological and Electoral Variables: 1965 
Election (consult Table 17 for names of variables) 
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